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Saint Francis in Literature, 


Past and Present 
IsiporeE O’Brien, O.F.M. 


Ws we see a cumulative avalanche slithering and bounding 


to the plain below, our eye naturally retraces its path up 
the mountainside in an effort to detect, if possible, the 
cause of the landslide. At the head of the present moraine in popu- 
lar Franciscan literature that modern research has ploughed out, we 
are fortunately able to see the hand that loosed the first boulder: it 
is the hand of Paul Sabatier. 
I 
It is true that previous to the “Vie de S. Francois d’Assise,” in 
1894, there were immediate indications of a future wide and in- 
tensive study of Saint Francis and his influence on mankind.’ Never- 
theless, it must be said that “the greatest impulse to the modern 
study of Franciscan history was undoubtedly given by the publica- 
tion of Paul Sabatier’s ‘Vie de S. Francois d’Assise,’ which was 
almost simultaneously crowned by the French Academy and placed 
upon the Index.”” 
For M. Sabatier’s research work, all lovers of Saint Francis have 


a duty to be grateful; with the French critic’s interpretation of the 


*Cf. Mueller, Die Anfange des Minoritenordens und der Bussenbruderschaften (Frei- 


burg, 1885). 
*Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., A Short Introduction to Franciscan Literature (New 


York, 1907). 
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spirit of the Poverello, all these same lovers have a right and a duty 
to disagree. The research work is genuinely good; the interpretation 
is unequivocally bad. In this work M. Sabatier ever seeks to separ- 
ate in Saint Francis the natural from the supernatural; he ever ac- 
counts for the Saint’s miracles by sagging, rationalistic arguments, 
adduced by some process of higher criticism; he ever strives—and 
here is the point he really wishes to make—to separate Saint Francis" 
from the Catholic Church. 

Now to those familiar with the spirit of Saint Francis, all these 
efforts are harmless. But to those who wish to find in Saint Francis 
a protagonist of a purely natural religion, of a religion that de- 
mands no moral code stricter than that of pagan groves, of a religion 
that is conveniently free of dogma,—an interpretation of Saint 
Francis such as Sabatier’s has proved an inspiration for much pother 
on the Poverello. 

Thus we have the Frenchman standing directly at the head of 
that swelling flood of literature which shows us the Poverello roving 
through the woods and mountains of Umbria, strumming on an Or- 
phean lyre, leading a harmonious procession of men and beasts and 
creeping things to grove and grot where shadowy brother-love and 
universal peace prevail, worshipping a pantheistic god in snail and 
in sunset. In this literature, Saint Francis is a medieval 

Universal Pan 
Knit with the Graces and Hours in dance, 
Led on to the eternal Spring. 

But there is another stream of Franciscan literature; and in it 
we see afloat such names as Chalippe, Le Monnier, Cuthbert, Jorgen- 
sen, Egan, Chesterton, Felder, Lee, and Williams. There is another 
source; and at its head we see Brother Thomas of Celano, contem- 
porary of Saint Francis. There is another line of modern research; 
and in it we see marching such figures as Jeisler, Faloci, Lemmens, 
Bihl, Van Ortroy, Oliger, d’Alencgon, Seton, and Robinson.* There 


*Aliique permulti. No attempt is made to give in this article a complete list of Fran- 
ciscan works or workers. The Franciscan Bibliographical Institute has set out to give 
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is another interpretation of the spirit of Saint Francis; and in its 
light we see the Seraph of Assisi in the settings of Portiuncula, 
Greccio, and La Verna. 


II 


Rightly to appreciate modern Franciscan literature, it is necessary 
to lay bare the tap-root which feeds its ever-spreading branches. 
This, as we have seen, is Thomas of Celano, the first biographer of 
Saint Francis. Three years after the death of the Saint, by order 
of Pope Gregory IX, he wrote a Life that is “the cornerstone of 
Franciscan biography.” He describes in it the Saint’s personal ap- 
pearance, and narrates many stories concerning him. By a striking 
coincidence, of all the vast literary output on Saint Francis, this 
first Life of him ever written is the last to come off the critical 
press.* 

Between 1244-47 Celano wrote a second Life as a supplement to 
the first, going more into detail in the matter of the Saint’s virtues. 
An interesting addition was made to the findings of modern research 
when in 1923 Dr. W. Seton stumbled across a manuscript of II 
Celano. Comparing it with manuscripts A., M., P., L., R., and 
PER., the finder comes to the conclusion that the manuscript he 
discovered (the Worcester Text) “is almost certainly the oldest 
known text of any portion of II Celano.”” 

The unearthing of this text has a human side to it. It was found 
among the manuscripts of the Worcester Cathedral Library—in 
Canon Knox-Little’s back-yard, so to say; and the poignant feature 
of the discovery is that the Canon “studied everything on Saint Fran- 
us a complete list of every book and every edition of the books published by the mem- 
bers of the Three Orders of St. Francis from the invention of printing down to our own 
times. Franciscan Educational Conference, Vol. VI. For works on St. Francis, cf, 
indices of the Analecta Franciscana, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, Catalogus et 


App., Quaracchi, Miscellanea Franciscana, Franciscanische Studien, Short Introduction 
to Franciscan Literature. 

*Anal. Franc., t. X, Fasc. I (Quaracchi, 1926). 

°A. F. H., t. XVIII, p. 181 et seqq. For a recent work on Franciscan Legends see 
Franceschina, 1926. 
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cis within his reach. . . and depended on original authorities . . . and 
formed his judgments independently from them.” Incidentally, we 
may say that Canon Knox-Little is one of the most sincere and eru- 
dite admirers Saint Francis has numbered among Protestants. His 
aim in writing is to lead others “to follow under wholly different 
conditions in the main and deepest things, the noble example of a 
holy life.” 

In 1257 Celano wrote a third work in which he treated of the 
miracles of Saint Francis. It lay hidden for almost seven hundred 
years, and was first edited by Fr. Van Ortroy, S.J., in 1889.° Two 
Sequences, one in honor of Saint Francis, are also to be attributed 


to Celano.* 

About 1263 Saint Bonaventure wrote a Life of Saint Francis. 
It holds special interest both because the General Chapter of 1266 
ordered that, in favor of it, all other Legends of the Saint were to be 
destroyed, and because it was this Life that Giotto followed in the 
decoration of the Upper Church of Assisi, and Dante in the writing 
of the “Paradiso.” 

Turning back to 1246, we find the famous “Legenda Trium So- 
ciorum.” It was an answer to the call of the General Chapter of 
1244, which invited all who had known Saint Francis or had any- 
thing to tell about him, to write it down and send it to the new Gen- 
eral, Crescentius de Jesu. Brothers Angelo, Leo, and Rufino were 
its authors; but an accompanying letter told the General that others 
had collaborated with them, viz., Brothers Philip, Illuminato, Mas- 
seo, and John. This is an outline of the history of the “Legenda,” 
but it is by no means accepted unconditionally by all. In the 
higher reaches of Franciscan criticism, few documents have been 
the center of greater discussion. Begun in 1768 by Fr. Constantine 
Suysken, S. J.,° the controversy about the authorship of this work 


*Anal. Boll., t. XVIII. 
"Sanctitatis Nova Signa and Dies Irae. 
®Acta SS., t. II. Also Misc. Franc., t. VII. 
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has widened with the years. Perhaps it will suffice here to say with 
Jérgensen: “He [Crescentius] handed over to Thomas of Celano 
the Three Brothers’ Work for revision. The result of this was Ce- 
lano’s ‘Vita Secunda,’ which to all intents and purposes is the 
‘Legenda Trium Sociorum’ decorated, i. e., improved in style.”” 

In the same century appeared principally these nine works: the 
“Mirror of Perfection,” which has proved another bone of conten- 
tion; the “Legenda Anonyma”; the “Liber de Laudibus”; the 
“Chronicle of Jordan of Giano,” which tells of the Friars’ advent 
into Germany; the “Chronicle of Thomas of Eccleston,” which tells 
of their advent into England; the “Letters” and “Historia Occiden- 
talis” of Jacques de Vitry; the “Sacrum Commercium”; the “Golden 
Legend”; and finally, the “Writings” of Saint Francis himself.”” 

The centuries that followed gave their particular quotas. The 
fourteenth gave us the “Actus B. Francisci et Sociorum Eius;” and 
this was the stem from which some unknown hand gathered the 
“Fioretti”—the sweetest bouquet in medieval literature. The fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries gave us various “Chronica” and 
“Specula.” The seventeenth century gave us the mammoth Annales 
Minorum of Wadding. The same author published a complete and 
annotated edition of the “Writings” of Saint Francis, refuting the 
idea that the Saint had been an enemy of learning. The eighteenth 
century saw the Bollandists reediting the “Vita Prima” of Celano, 
the “Legenda Trium Sociorum,” and the “Legend” of Saint Bona- 
venture; and it saw Sbaralea’s publication of the “Bullarium Fran- 
ciscanum”—a work that threw much light on Franciscan history. 

But the world was not yet satisfied: and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was heard the faint voice of that universal clamor 
which today is so deafening in its demand for books on the Pover- 
ello. More critical editions appeared, from the pens of Sbaralea 

°Cf. Appendices to Cuthbert’s and Jérgensen’s Lives for a short discussion in English 


on the subject; The Legend of St. Francis by the Three Comp. Translated into English 


by E. G. Salter (Dent, London, 1926). 
“For a list of Ch. and Sp. see works mentioned in note 3. Cf. also Anal. Franc., t. X. 
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and Papini and Renaldi. A little later came biographies: Catholic 
ones by a Malan and a Morin; rationalistic ones by a Vogt and a 
Hase. Studies and appreciations turned up, by a Prudenzano and 
an Ozanam; and in this period came “Saint Francis and the Fran- 
ciscans,” interesting to us not only for its intrinsic value, but be- 
cause its author, Fr. Panfilo da Magliano, O.F.M., spent himself 
spreading the spirit of the Poverello in the foot-hills of our Alle- 
ghanies. His work lies before us in the library which he founded. 

With the seven-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Saint Fran- 
cis, Franciscan literature swelled. Tributaries flowed in from all 
sides: there was Renan telling us that the “Canticle of the Sun” was 
the greatest religious poem since the time of King David; there was 
Toccio and Bonghi and Gebhart; there was Matthew Arnold telling 
us that “at the beginning of the thirteenth century, it is Saint Fran- 
cis; at the end, Dante.” 

The year 1885 witnessed the publication of the scholarly works 
of Mueller” and Thode”, and the birth of two literary institutions 
that gave incalculable impetus and assistance to the study of Saint 
Francis. The one was the “Archiv fiir Litteratur—und Kirchenge- 
schichte des Mittelalters,” edited by Fr. Denifle, O.P., and Fr. Ehrle, 
S.J.; the other was the “Analecta Franciscana.” 

Then, one day towards the close of the nineteenth century, Paul 
Sabatier, riding away from Assisi, where he had been to study Gi- 
otto’s work, learned from an old heathen doctor by his side the great 
character and universal influence of Francesco Bernardone. The 
French critic set himself to study the Italian mendicant. He was 
captivated. He wrote, in due time, a Life of the Mendicant that has 
run through half-a-hundred editions. He did not, to use an Ameri- 
canism, give the Mendicant a square deal; but he loosed the strings 
of popular voice; and since that day, the presses of the world have 
turned out literally thousands of lives, studies, portraits, biogra- 


“Mueller, op. cit. 
“Thode, Franz von Assisi urd die Anfange der Kunst der Renaissance in Italien 


(Berlin, 1885). 
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phies, appreciations, interpretations, and what-nots of the Italian 
draper’s son. And all these, as Jorgensen says, are to be regarded 
as “a continuation or as a refutation of him [Sabatier].” Up till 
the translation of Sabatier’s Life, in 1894, “most English non-Cath- 
olics read of Saint Francis in Mrs. Oliphant’s popular biography 
and in Sir James Stephen’s well-known essay.” 


Ill 


A hard-headed historian once confessed the difficulty of selecting 
a path through Franciscan lore, and of sticking to it through thick 
and thin; and since the time of this edifying admission, the difhi- 
culty has grown, till the present year makes the bewilderment com- 
plete. For there is scarcely a paper, magazine, or review that has 
not, within the last few months, turned out articles on the man who 
hid himself among the rocks of La Verna.** But from this volumin- 
ous output—or from as much of it as anyone not gifted with the 
physical equipment of Aegzon can handle—we have selected a few 
works that, on account of time or place or intrinsic value, are of 
special interest to us. 

Since the name of Sabatier looms so large in the field, perhaps 
it will be well to notice first the booklet that gave Saint Francis to 
us again in a Catholic setting. This was the “Real Saint Francis of 
Assisi,"* by Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. With a knowledge of sources 
greater than that of Sabatier, with a critical acumen sharper, with 
a spirit of interpretation truer, Fr. Paschal establishes Saint Fran- 
cis as a true son of that Church from which the French critic fain 
would have filched him. 

Fr. Paschal has given us other works of great value to the study 
of Saint Francis.” All of them—and you never know in what 
language his next article will be set forth—are characterized by a 


*The Franciscan Order alone publishes 188 periodicals. 

“Published in book form by the Catholic Truth Society, London. Cf. The Catholic 
Mind, July 8, 22, Sept. 8, 22, 1903. 

*A Short Intr. to Franc. Lit.; The Writings of St. Fr.; The Golden Sayings of Br. 
Giles; The Life of St. Clare; Cf. also A. F. H., tt. I, II, III, V. 
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subtle beauty of expression, a deep insight into essences and main- 
spring motives, and a perfect mastery of his subject. Scholars 
would welcome from so learned a Franciscan historian as Fr. Paschal 
a Life of the Poverello, which has thus far been denied them because 
of higher duties. 

But, to ask the question that must be of central interest in an 
article like this, what is the best Life of Saint Francis? To answer 
this question at all is hazardous; to answer it without a distinction 
is suicidal. For there are three monumental Lives, each of a distinct 
type, and each supreme in its field. They are from the pens of Fr. 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., Johannes Jorgensen and Fr. Felder, O.M. 

Fr. Cuthbert gives us the picture of Francis’ body and soul as he 
walked through the world; he presents to us the Poverello, the sim- 
ple, lovable mendicant of the Umbrian highways and byways. Jér- 
gensen gives us a critical analysis of the development and inner 
history of both the Saint and the Order he founded. Fr. Felder’s 
Life is described accurately in the title, “The Ideals of Saint Fran- 
cis.” It shows us the Seraph as seraphs are shown to us in art— 
the head separated from the body and circling round the Throne 
of Inaccessible Light. Not that Fr. Felder has for one instant for- 
gotten “the body o’ me;” but his task was to show us the bull’s-eye 
and a slow-motion picture of the arrow in its flight to it. 

The comparison might be put this way: Jorgensen gives us a Life 
of the Man, from the viewpoint of earth and time; Fr. Felder gives 
us a Life of the /dealist, from the viewpoint of heaven and eternity; 
while Fr. Cuthbert gives us a Life from that spot where the two 
viewpoints met and blended—on the retina of the Saint’s soul. Jor- 
gensen’s and Fr. Felder’s Lives look into the soul of Francis; Fr. 
Cuthbert’s looks out from it. 

Or, again, the comparison might be put this way: Fr. Cuthbert 
gives us a motion picture of Saint Francis as he walks through life, 
singing, praying, crying; Jorgensen gives us a series of analytical 
slides from which we can study the spirit of Saint Francis as it met 
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the difficulties and perplexities and labors that beset its path; 
while Fr. Felder gives us a collection of paintings in which we see 
the Founder of an Order following a path of light that leads the 
eye to a Cross set dark on a luminous background, and a Tabernacle 
set in light, peaceful in the center of strife. 


Thus we would compare these three distinctive works, hoping for 
forgiveness if we have erred. All three Lives represent enormous 
research sustained through years—more than thirty, in Fr. Felder’s 
case—by an undimmed love and a true understanding of Saint Fran- 
cis: a love in which self was burnt out in the indescribable furnace 
of La Verna; a love that, molting down from the Seraph’s wing, 
was caught and given to man to light his path through the dark 
valleys of earth. 


But there are other modern Lives of Saint Francis which we can- 
not afford to ignore here. There is Maurice Francis Egan’s’*°—a 
thing of pastel delicacy, reflecting blue Italian skies and irridescent 
Umbrian plains. Then there is Chesterton’s, which, as we might 
expect, stresses the paradox that exists between the Franciscan spirit 
and the spirit of the world. When he says that Saint Francis stood 
on his head to see things correctly, Chesterton gives us the key-sen- 
tence to his treatment of the Saint. That is just the position in which 
the English journalist found the Italian Jongleur; and with boyish 
earnestness the ponderous reporter recounts how fitting the inverted 
position is for seeing objects in their natural, dependent condition. 
Chesterton’s description of the death of Francis is perhaps the finest 
written. Again, an American playwright, Harry Lee, gave us in 
1925 “The Little Poor Man,”*‘ an intense drama that shows a deep 
understanding of the Franciscan spirit. More recently still, Michael 
Williams has written a Life in which the scenes stand out so vividly 


*Cuthbert’s, Egan’s, and Chesterton’s Lives were among the 100 most popular books 


in the survey conducted by America in 1924. 
"In 1922 this work won the $500.00 prize offered through William Lindsay by the 


Poetry Society of America for poetic drama. 
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that the children, for whom he wrote it, can go a-tumbling through 
them with Brother Wolf and a-bird’s-nesting with Brother Francis. 

Thus we might prolong the list of Lives that deserve nothing 
but praise for their treatment of the Poverello. But as such a cata- 
logue would sin mortally against the Horatian canons, we shall re- 
mark but one more Life, and then pass on to another phase of Saint 
Francis in literature. 

Doctor Erhard Schlund*® of Munich has produced a book, “Ecce 
Mysterium,” which, by a progression of cumulative flashes, leads 
to a luminous discovery. For in this work the man of letters, the 
man of criticisms, the man of prayer, and the man of the street 
come to see that Saint Francis was a mystery—a miracle sent by 
God to bring the force of divine love home to every human heart; 
they come to see that Saint Francis was a diamond, cut in heaven; 
a jewel hung on the forehead of Morning, with a facet to catch every 
light of earth, and a heart to fuse every love of earth. 


IV 


Saint Francis’ influence on art has proved such a provocation for 
large expatiation on the Poverello as the “Morning Star” of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, that a glance at him among the 
artists will not be amiss. 

In 1885 Heinrich Thode wrote his “Franz von Assisi und die An- 
fange der Kunst der Renaissance in Italien,” in which he made Saint 
Francis “a harbinger of the so called Reformation.” Since the 
publication of this work, many articles and books have appeared 
which trace Renaissance art to Saint Francis. 

To notice a few of these: just at present we see in Franziskus 
an article by Dr. Rothes who, taking Thode for his guide,” holds 


*Dr. Schlund is the author of many monographs on St. Francis. Cf. also his Re- 
ligios-wissenschaftliche Portrage des Miincher Franziskaner. 

“Paschal Robinson, Short Intr. to Franc. Lit.; but the same author assures us that 
despite his theological defects, Thode may be referred to as an authority for the influ- 
ence of St. Francis on early Italian art. 

Schreiber dieses folgt ziemlich weitgehend seinem Lehrer Thode in dessen An- 
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that Saint Francis was the herald of the Renaissance. Sir William 
Orpen says, in his “Outline of Literature and Art,” that “the history 
of modern art begins with Saint Francis of Assisi... He is the 
forerunner of the Renaissance ... It is remarkable that Saint 
Francis, the great apostle of humanity, influenced the Italian artists 
who brought back humanity to painting after the long period of 
Byzantine artificiality that followed the fall of Rome.” 

Johannes Jorgensen, introducing Dom Subercaseaux’ “Pictorial 
Life of Saint Francis,”™ says: “Herr Thode, in his voluminous book 
on the beginning of Italian painting, gives us the first of the series, 
and century after century is adding fresh names to the glories of 
Renaissance and Baroque art.” Virginia M. Crawford, in the 
Dublin Review,” says: “The whole wonderful efflorescence of art 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries has to be accounted for 
quite independently of the Renaissance ... It seems clear that the 
impulse came from Assisi.” And this authoress requisitions 
Thode,” Berenson,”* Ozanam, and Carmichael to help her prove the 
thesis. 

These writers, then, compel us to admit that in Saint Francis 
were the beginnings of the Renaissance spirit in art; but they in no 
way compel us to see in him the beginnings of the Reformation 
spirit in religion. For there is a vast difference between the break- 
ing of Byzantine forms in the thirteenth century and the breaking 
of Roman dogmas in the sixteenth. 

Despite this, there are some who evidently labor under the im- 
pression that Byzantine art was a dogma of the Church.” They 


schauung Sankt Franziskus als dem Begruender der Renaissance, der Renaissancekultur, 
der Renaissancekunst.” Franziskus, p. 82. 

*Commonweal, Vol. I, p. 70. 

*Vol. 153, p. 209 et seqq. 

*Op. cit. 

*A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend (Dent, London, new ed., 1926). For 
new editions of many of the Legenda see Everyman’s Library and the Temple Classics 
(Dent, London, 1926). 

*Cf. St. Francis of Assisi and Giotto His Interpreter, by J. R. Chapman (Chicago, 
1916). 
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have stretched the case till Saint Francis the Herald of the Renais- 
sance has come to mean Saint Francis the Harbinger of the Reforma- 
tion. Their argument runs something like this: Saint Francis in- 
augurated the Renaissance; but the Renaissance paved the way for 
the Reformation: therefore Saint Francis inaugurated the Reforma- 
tion. 

But is it not just possible that Saint Francis could have inspired 
modern art among the painters without thereby inspiring modern 
religions among the preachers? A distinguo from the thirteenth 
century may help towards a solution. Saint Francis is the fore- 
runner of modern art in the sense that he opened the windows and 
let into men’s lives the sunshine and the fresh morning air of inno- 
cence, the perfumes of a thousand wild flowers of sympathy and 
love, the rippling sound of tumbling brooks that was prayer ever 
rising to the Heart of God. He inspired modern art in the sense that 
his sunny presence banished from men’s minds the miasmic vapors 
of impurity and greed, thus uncovering before the eyes of all the 
fair, free face of nature. 

The winsome glances of this new-found face the poets”® were the 
first to see—though they scarcely preceded the artists.’ Both ar- 
tists and poets saw around this waking nature angels and sprites of 
morning that danced and laughed with a childlike freedom, as 
though they still thought they were unseen by men. There were 
Pacificus and Celano and Bonaventure, and finally Dante, who wan- 
dered for a period amid the irridescent flowers of earth, and who 
then girt himself with the cord and the love of Saint Francis, and 
wrote the central poem of the world. There were Giotto and Fra 


*Cf. Ozanam, Les Poétes Franciscains; Matthew Arnold, Essays on Criticism; Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference, Vol. VI, p. 135; Glories of the Franciscan Order (new 
ed., 1926). 

“Cf. Thode, op. cit.; Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi, by Beda Kleinsmidt, O.F. 
M. (Berlin, 1926); Kirches der Bittelorden in Deutchland; Walsh, The Thirteenth the 
Greatest of Centuries; Dublin Review, Vol. 153, p. 211; Outline of Lit. and Art, loc. 
cit.; Ruskin, Mornings in Florence, et alibi passim; Franciscan Legends in Italian Art, 
by Emma G. Salter (Dent, London, new ed., 1926). 
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Angelico and Fra Filippo, and finally Raphael, who rose to the 
zenith of Poverello-inspired art, and painted the central face of the 
world. 

But what has the spirit that introduced such religious devotion 
into art, to do with the spirit that introduced rationalism, humanism, 
and Bolshevism into religion? St. Francis, kneeling in the Por- 
tiuncula, resolving to mold his life on the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew, might be called many things, but a rationalist could be 
scarcely one of them. Saint Francis, admonishing his brothers that 
“those ignorant of letters should not be anxious to learn;” forbid- 
ding them to have curious and costly books; reminding them that 
“pleasure is brief and punishment is eternal, suffering is short and 
glory is infinite, and that all shall receive their due—” may be 
right or wrong, according as we accept or reject Catholic teaching; 
but there is one thing that he evidently is not—a humanist. Saint 
Francis, vowing obedience and reverence to Pope Honorius and 
his successors canonically elected, may be doing whatever you will, 
but he is certainly not trying to escape from Rome. Saint Francis, 
suffering with love and crucifixion of the Stigmata, had many things 
in common with all men, but he certainly had nothing in common 
with a work “done in a great measure for pleasure’s sake, in which 
even a secular, a rebellious spirit often betrays itself,” as Walter 
Pater has called the Renaissance. 


Now to hold that Saint Francis was the first to break cold Byzan- 
tine forms and to give to the world a new conception of Christ the 
Babe, of Christ the Man and Judge, and of Mary His Mother, is 
perfectly orthodox. Saint Francis did these things. He built the 
first crib; he spoke with childlike familiarity to Christ in the Taber- 
nacle; he saw the Madonna smile at the Babe in her arms. He thus 
freed art, by binding it closer to religion. He thus broke Byzantine 
forms, only because Roman forms offered more liberty. He thus 
broke Byzantine canons, the better to express Roman dogmas. So 
only in this sense can he be called the forerunner of the Renaissance, 
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and not in the sense that he heralded the liberty “which makes us 


free in all things.” 
Father Cuthbert has put the whole matter lucidly. He writes: 
Whatever art we find in the life of Saint Francis and his followers, 
was of that spontaneous sort which is first cousin to Nature itself. 
They were concerned merely to express the truth which they loved; 
or rather, we should say, to live it: there was no striving after effect. 
With them life was felt to be greater than art: estheticism was as 
repugnant to their simplicity as was rationalism. For that reason, 
perhaps, the Franciscans, whilst they inspired and indirectly fostered 
some of the greatest art of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, yet 
themselves produced few, if any, artists of the first rank. 


V 

It would be foolishly unfair, however, and un-Franciscan to in- 
sinuate that all modern writing on Saint Francis not found in Cath- 
olic organs should be placed by an a priori judgment on the Index. 
It would be unfair to a world that has risen up to do Saint Francis 
a whole year’s honor. Besides being unfair, it would be untrue. 
There must be some who do not understand Saint Francis on account 
of their attitude towards the Church that sanctified him; but they 
think they understand him. So when they dress him up as the Pon- 
tifex Maximus of their individual beliefs, we can, in a spirit of 
Franciscan simplicity, accept their good intention.” “If they have 
not these things, their good will shall suffice.” 

Looking at the literature on Saint Francis as it pours en masse 
from the press, we see some brilliant articles in newspapers and 
magazines. The New York Times had a recent editorial on the 
Saint which was so splendid that a certain religious superior cut it 
from the paper and had it read publicly to the novices. The same 
dignified daily ran an article by P. W. Wilson that Franciscan maga- 
zines obtained permission to reprint. The London Daily Telegraph 


*Romanticism of St. Francis (Longmans, 1924). 
"There is a Third Order of St. Francis in England and one in France. The Salvation 


Army has a much distributed Life of St. Francis. There is a Statue of him in the 
Cathedral of John the Divine. 
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published an article on the influence of the Poverello which received 
a similar recognition. The October Forum holds a glowing article 
on the Saint from the pen of L. J. S. Wood, Rome, Italy. We may 
raise our eyebrows a little when this brilliant writer compares Saint 
Francis to “those first pioneers of what is now the United States’; 
and we shall certainly excuse him for merely “thinking” in the 
“terms of Rome.” No doubt the word “indulgences,” had he used 
it, would have upset undenominational readers; but let that pass: 
he loved Saint Francis. Catholic literature, of course, fairly teems 
with articles on Assisi and its Saint. 


It is not to be wondered at, then, that the question arises: Why 
is Saint Francis so popular? Chesterton has said that if a man 
could be found utterly convinced that he was unfit to govern any- 
body, that man would be the proper person to invest with authority 
over all. By analogy, the popularity of Saint Francis would seem 
to bear out the statement. For an age that boasts of efficiency on 
one page of its report has on the other a woodcut by a Russian artist 
of an emaciated medieval mendicant evoking ecstatic music from 
two sticks;*° an age that boasts of materialistic success is lumber- 
ingly carrying on a Beauty-and-the-Beast romance with the worst 
materialistic failure in history; an age of gas, oil, rubber, celluloid, 
chewing gum, and cosmetics is kneeling devoutly at the base of a 
mountain on whose summit a suffering beggar kneels with wounded 
hands uplifted to heaven. 


Italian freethinker, French atheist, Victorian polisher, American 
financier; papal encylicals,** Dictator’s mandate,” literary reams, 
—all acclaim the little Poor Man of Assisi the pride and promise of 
our race. But individual efforts have not sufficed to give him his 


"Br. Giles is the classic performer on this instrument. 

“Rite Expiatis, Encyclical of Pope Piux XI, in honor of St. Francis. 

“Premier Mussolini declared Oct. 4, a national holiday throughout Italy. The Italian 
government issued a series of postal stamps in honor of St. Francis, and donated 1,000,- 


000 lire for the restoration of Assisi. 
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due; for literary societies*® and corporate bodies must needs come 
together to keep his little figure in the forefront.” 

And why? His love of God and his love of man is the basic 
reason: for to these two principal commandments he reduced the 
whole science of life. Christ is the only perfect man this earth has 
ever seen, but Saint Francis followed as faithfully as mortal could 
the plan that God has written on every human heart. When we, who 
are all conscious of this plan, see a person, one of ourselves, trace 
it out in his life line for line, spontaneously we rise and approach 
him with love and reverence. So when we see Saint Francis, the 
sweet freshness and the childlike simplicity of Paradise shining in 
his face, we instinctively rise and hold out our hands to him, be- 
seeching him to take us past the angel with the flaming sword, if 
it be to give us but one glance of our former home. 

The world loves Saint Francis. For in its best moments it sees 


in him all that it knows it ought to be, and all that it feels it would 
like to be. 


La Societa Internazionale di Studi Franciscani, Assisi; The British Society of Fran- 
ciscan Studies, London. 

“Critical publications within the Order are: Analecta Franciscana; Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum; Franciscanische Studien (Miienster in Westf.) ; Franciscan Studies 
(U. S. and Canada); Franciscan Educational Conference Reports (U. S.); Etudes 
Franciscaines (Paris); Miscellanea Franciscana (Assisi); Revista de Estudios Francis- 
canos (Spain); Franciscana (Belgium); Archivo Ibero-Americano (Spain); Studi Fran- 
ciscani, (Florence) ; La France Franciscaine (Amiens); Nova Revija (Dalmatia). 





Discretion In Industrial Law 
Water B. Kennepy, M.A., LL.B. 


NE of the juristic enigmas of our day is the discovery and ap- 
portionment of the proper admixture of certainty and flexi- 
bility in the application of law. It is at once a most elusive 

and important problem; elusive, because it stubbornly resists the 
enunciation of any universal formula, and important, because its 
solution is destined to shape in a marked degree the contours of 
legal science. On the one hand, we are told that the law must be 
fixed and rigid in order that it may possess the necessary elements 
of predictability and universality; and on the other hand, it is urged 
that elasticity and change are essential to keep the law abreast of 
current changes in the social and economic order. 

The controversy provides the lay critics with a double-edged 
weapon with which to assail law and lawyers. The advocate of 
social and industrial reformation pictures the law as a fixed and 
immutable code, shrouded in the mists of antiquity and unable or 
unwilling to penetrate modern industrial and commercial relations.’ 
It is not surprising that this estimate of the lawyer as antagonistic 
to all social progress finds expression in his banishment from Sir 
Thomas More’s concept of the Utopian State.’ It is consoling, how- 
ever, to find that Mephistopheles also dismisses the utility of juris- 
prudence as a social solvent.* 


*H. G. Wells, Social Forces in England and America, (1914), p. 59. 
"Utopia, 36 Harvard Classics, 225. 
*Mephistopheles: “But what profession is your choice?” 
Student: “Law shall not ever have my voice.” 
Mephistopheles: “In this, I own, you show discerning. 

I know, and do not like, the learning. 

Laws everywhere are like the taint 

Of an inherited complaint, 

The curse of an infected race 

Their downward progress you may trace . 

—Goetue, Faust (Trans. by Anster, 1835), 122. 
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Differing from the foregoing criticism of the rigidity of the law, 
it is vehemently argued that the law is too elastic; that the area of 
discretion should be closely circumscribed. For judge-made law 
involves the assumption that the wisdom of the judge surpasses the 
pyramidic experience of the ages and exposes the litigants to the 
whim and caprice of the court.* 


I 


In the midst of this bifurcated attack on its opposing flanks the 
law has been unable to offer a solution that will at once satisfy both 
factions. In the face of these diverse and contrasted charges of ex- 
cessive immobility and arbitrary discretion legal publicists have ad- 
mitted that there is a measure of merit in both objections. Stare 
decisis, the maxim of the formalists, has sometimes been invoked to 
retain a principle of law which has outlived its usefulness.’ Juris- 
prudence has learned a lesson from the era of formalism with its 
meticulous emphasis upon remedies rather than upon rights.° Prag- 
matic methods are advocated to test the validity of settled decisions.’ 
But the case against formal principles and fixed rules is not com- 
plete or convincing in all respects. The incident of the Barons and 
King John, the classic utterance of Selden that “Equity is a roguish 
thing” and the death of the Star Chamber following its abuse of 
arbitrary powers warn us that the continental ideas of libre re- 


‘Frey, Labor Injunctions (1923) passim. 
®See, for example, Malardy v. McHugh (1909) 202 Mass. 148, where fraudulent mis- 


representations, relied on by the plaintiff to his damage, were held to be without relief 
on account of past decisions of the Massachusetts court. This case and the extreme 
application of stare decisis are criticised in the Preliminary Report of the American 
Law Institute (Washington Conference, 1923), pp. 81-82. 

*Pollock and Maitland, History of the English Law (1895), Vol. II, pp. 556 et sqq.; 
Wigmore, Evidence (2 ed. 1923), Sect. 2405. 

Unfortunately there is some ground for the criticism that the law is slow to put into 
effect the results of derived perceptions. Taft, Possible and Needed Reforms in Federal 
Courts (1922); Am. Bar. Assn. Rep., Vol. XLVII, p. 250; Pollock, “Archaisms in Mod- 
ern Law,” Essays in the Law, (1922), Ch. 8. 

"Pound, Interpretations of Legal History, (1923), p. 157; Wormser, “True Functions 
of Schools of Law” (1923), 9 Cornell Law Quart. 15. 
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cherche and Rechtsfindung must be carefully weighed before they 
are accorded an unconditional welcome in the common law. It is 
not quite clear that the engineering process of the pragmatic jurist, 
bereft of stabilizing precedent, is free from grave objections. Our 
legal history discloses a latent dislike for sweeping powers. Even 
equity, the great storehouse of discretion, is gradually congealing 
into predetermined and settled principles.* It is true that we have 
of late created many boards and commissions and conferred upon 
them wide authority, but the manner in which they have grown is 
evidence that America hesitates to abandon the doctrine of stare 
decisis in favor of a general policy of administrative eclecticism.” 

While the common law has rejected the sufficiency of the ideal 
of certainty or flexibility as a single standard, it has steadily main- 
tained that each formula has its advantages; that the legal order 
must recognize a d incorporate both elements. It has discovered 
from the rich crucible of experience that the welfare of society de- 
mands a reasonably static body of legal principles joined with a 
certain degree of change to meet contemporaneous changes. As 
Dean Pound succinctly sums it up, “Law must be stable and yet it 
cannot stand still.”*° This merger of the ideas of stability and mu- 
tation is visible in the Constitution with its fusion of established prin- 
ciples and legislative power to enact new laws within stated limits.” 
If we accept the jural postulate that the law should attempt to bal- 
ance the heterogeneous constituents of formalism and discretion, the 
encouraging beginning is at once obscured by the pertinent ques- 

“Pollock, “The Transformation of Equity,” op. cit. (note 6, supra), p. 180. 

*This hesitancy was evidenced in the interpretation of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its early development. Kentucky, etc., Bridge Co. v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Rd. Co. (1889) 37 Fed. Rep. 567; Cincinnati, New Orleans, etc., Rd. 
Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commission (1897) 162 U. S. 184; Johnson and Van Metre, 
Principles of Railroad Transportation (1917), Ch. 29. 

*Op. cit. note 7, supra, 1. 

™“Human affairs being what they are, there must be a loophole for expansion or ex- 
tension in some part of every scheme of government; and if the constitution is rigid, 


flexibility must be supplied from the minds of the judges,” Bryce, Studies in History and 
Jurisprudence, (1901), Vol. I, 197. 
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tions: How much discretion should be allowed? Should the relative 
amounts of elasticity and stability vary according to the subject 
matter,” or the stage of legal development of the time and place 
regarding the involved social and economic problems? 

These are lively and engaging questions which must be faced and 
solved. It is reassuring to note that the formulation of the American 
Law Institute indicates a realization of their importance and a 
formidable attempt to answer them.”* Although the American Law 
Institute was formed primarily to produce a “restatement of the 
law”™* and rejected the advisability of suggesting methods “of im- 
proving the relations of capital and labor, or of protecting the pub- 
lic from industrial controversies by the establishment of arbitration 
tribunals,” it was frankly admitted that the entrance of law into 
industry has introduced a number of complex and novel legal prob- 
lems that necessarily must be dealt with by courts and legislatures."® 
This task of actively participating in the adjustment of industrial re- 
lations by legal methods properly belongs to the legal profession. 
They cannot stress the utility and efficacy of law as a panacea for 
industrial warfare and calmly refuse to reveal the process and plan 
by which this program may be made feasible. Sympathetic co- 
operation must be the lawyer’s answer to the common charge of the 
layman that “as far as he has any views about labor beyond the 
margin of his brief, the barrister politician seems to regard gettting 
men back to work on any terms and as soon as possible as the 
greatest good.””* 


“Courts have recognized the necessity for curtailing discretion in certain branches of 
the law. The doctrine of stare decisis is rigorously adhered to in litigation involving 
property rights and commercial transactions. Smith v. Kendall (1794) 6 Term R. 123; 
Treon v. Brown (1846) 14 Ohio 482, 488; Kneeland v. Milwaukee (1862) 15 Wis. 691, 
692-694; Walrad v. Petrie (1875) 4 Wend. 575; Oliver v. Vance (1879) 34 Ark. 564, 
567; Hines v. Driver (1883) 89 Ind. 339, 342; Malardy v. McHugh (1909) 292 Mass. 
148, 152; Federal Trust Co. v. Bristol County St. Ry. Co. (1915) 222 Mass. 35. 

*Op. cit. (note 5, supra), passim. 

“Tbid., pp. 12-15. 

*Ibid, p. 16. 

*Tbid, pp. 75, 76. 

"Op. cit. (note 1, supra), p. 60. 
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The growth of law in the industrial order presents some very 
definite and broad problems of policy and technique. The use of 
machines, the centralization of people in urban communities and 
the specialization of work have made society dependent upon the 
uninterrupted service of its members. Discord and strife in industry 
instantly result in suffering and hardship which threaten societal 
existence. Out of this maelstrom of industrial chaos with its em- 
phasis upon self-help and force, the outlines of more peaceful 
methods are beginning to appear. One of the most encouraging 
signs is the extension of deliberative assemblies to industrial plants. 
These groups, composed of representatives of capital and labor, 
have settled their disputes by conference and discussion rather than 
by the strike or lockout. Rules and principles having the force 
of common-law precedent have displaced haphazard compromise 
and give-and-take settlements."* Collective bargaining is developing 
upon the assumption that just agreements require basic standards 
and laws.”® This expansion of voluntary arbitration with its back- 
ground of legal methods merits the hearty support of the general 
public. Its successful extension will minimize the necessity for 
governmental intervention in industry. 

But withal, the enlightened and self-imposed laws of capital and 
labor have failed to preempt the juristic field. Industrial law to 
be applied by courts, wage boards and commissions, is steadily or- 
cupying new places each year.” Factory inspection laws, safety 
appliance acts and similar enactments to protect the health and safety 
of the workers were entering wedges. Workmen’s compensation 
legislation, the establishment of the Railroad Labor Board and the 








*Robertson, The Control of Industry (1923), Ch. 10 and 11; Warbasse, Cooperative 
Democracy (1923), passim; Magruder, “Labor Copartnership in Industry” (1922), 35 
Har. Law Rev. 912; Tufts, “Judicial Law-Making Exemplified in Industrial Arbitration” 
(1921), 21 Col. Law Rev. 405; Howard, “Development of Government in Industry” 
(1916), 10 11]. Law Rev. 567; Lauck and Watts, The Industrial Code (1922), Ch. 12. 

*Samuel Gompers, The American Federationist (May, 1923). 

“Groat, “Attitude of American Courts in Labor Cases” (1911), Columbia Univ. Stud. 
Vol. XLII. 
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present agitation for the regulation of the coal industry” presage 
a constant extension of law. It is therefore timely to consider the 
methods and technique that will best insure the proper development 
and administration of industrial laws. 


II 


One of the most penetrating and important questions is the re- 
iteration of the age-old problem of the common law: Shall the 
courts and commissions be launched on this uncharted journey with- 
out map or compass in the form of rules and principles? Or shall 
we gradually enunciate a definite set of predetermined principles? 
The contesting ideas of legal resiliency and established premises are 
already visible in legal literature. Some writers seem to be content 
with the establishment of courts, commissions, wage boards and 
kindred bodies without any definite policies or imposed principles.” 
Others emphasize the paramount importance of standards and prin- 


ciples and a resultant paring away of discretion in the individual 


controversy.” 

Past experience may be utilized to determine the proper course 
to pursue. In the progress of the early common law from the ex- 
cesses of self-help and violence there was a marked tendency to 
swing to the opposite exireme of absolute prohibition and strict 
mandate. The formal rule was exactingly applied; no discretion 
was given to the courts in imposing the rule to the given case.** This 
is a natural tendency of human action. The discovery of a glaring 
shortcoming in society is often followed by a severe and uncom- 
promising interdict which is expected to remove forever the impend- 


*Report of the United States Coal Commission (July 9, 1923), p. 4. 

“Thompson, “Labor and the Law in the Public Utility Field” (1923), 21 Mich. Law 
Rev. 1. 

“Wheat, “American Legislation for the Adjustment of Industrial Disputes” (1921), 
27 W. Va. Law Quart. 43, 65; Stockett, The Arbitral Determination of Railway Wages 
(1918), passim; Lauck and Watts, op. cit. (note 18, supra). 

*“Tt [early common law] will prohibit utterly what it cannot regulate. This at all 
events was true of our English law in the thirteenth century.” Pollock and Maitland, 
op. cit. (note 6, supra), Vol. 2, p. 572. 
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ing evil. But time teaches and experience tempers the unwisdom of 
excessive and unenforcible laws. The stringent ban is removed by 
partial or total repeal.” In the regulation of industrial relations 
there have been similar attempts to meet a public emergency by a 
sweeping proscription and a gradual, but somewhat tardy, reversal 
of the repressive legislation. The Ordinance of Labourers,”* passed 
to overcome the scarcity of servants and their demands for exces- 
sive wages, ordered that the workers must serve their masters or be 
committed to jail;*’ that the old wages, and no more, should be 
paid;”* and that the taking of wages in excess of the permitted rate 
was punishable as a crime.” The following year the Statute of 
Labourers was passed assessing specific and exact wages for arti- 
ficers and laborers.*® This ambitious experiment, which sought to 
compel servants to work for wages fixed by statute, continued for 
several centuries,” but it remained a dead-letter statute long before 
its repeal. America did not escape the anomaly of this labor legis- 
lation in colonial times, but the attempt was equally disastrous and 
fortunately shortlived.*” Despite the general breakdown of extreme 
labor laws, which equity readily accepts in refusing to enforce speci- 
fically service contracts, we are today witnessing similar proposals 
to compel labor to serve by the magic of a statute. This movement 


*For example, The Transportation Act, 1920, 41 Stat. at L. 456, 480. This Act is a 
frank reversal of the former policy of enforced competition between common carriers, 
as enunciated in the anti-trust laws, and permits the amalgamation of the railroads into 
trans-continental systems. Buckland, “Three Years of the Transportation Act” (1923), 
32 Yale Law Jour. 658-661. 

23 Edward III (1349). 

*Thid., Ch. 1. 

*Tbid., Ch. 3. 

*Tbid., Ch. 5. 

25 Edward III (1350). 

"The Act of 5 Elizabeth Ch. 4 (1562) continued this program of enforced labor and 
assessment of wages by law. Stickney, State Control of Trade and Industry (1897), 
+ ie & 

“Laws of New York (1778), Ch. 14, “an Act to Regulate the wages of mechanicks and 
labourers”; repealed within a year after its passage, ibid., Ch. 42; Mass. Province Laws 
(1776-1777), Ch. 46. 
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correctly senses the patent evils of present industrial conditions, but 
fails utterly to realize the palpable truism that there are limitations 


of law.** 

The results of these intemperate excursions by the law into the 
industrial order and the failure of legislation which seeks to reduce 
the relations of employer and employe to precise, exact and fixed 
rules should warn us that rigid formalism and Procrustean prin- 
ciples are just as fatal in industrial law as they are in other parts 
of the legal order.** In addition to the historical proof of the im- 
practicability of enforcing such laws, the unsettled convictions re- 
garding the principles to be applied,® the lack of permanency in 
economic conditions and the pervading importance of the underly- 
ing social questions militate against fixed and unyielding formulas 
at this time and place. However, conceding the futility of a complete 
and rigid industrial code, and the inexpediency of judicial preced- 
ents in their more extreme form, are we necessarily driven to the 
alternative of a program of free and unrestrained judicial or ad- 
ministrative action in the development of industrial law? Having 
in mind the fusion of certainty and elasticity in the common law, it 
may be feasible and desirable to erect standards and assumptions 
delimiting but not entirely eliminating the area of discretion in trade 
litigation. 

If it is true that there are compartments in the law where the idea 
of certainty is more advantageous than a legal system of flux and 
change,** it seems to be in order to study the industrial field for 
similar factors that make for a degree of durability in the content 


*See my article, “Law and the Railroad Labor Problem” (1923), 32 Yale Law Jour. 
553. Arthur T. Hadley, “Law Making and Law Enforcement,” Harper’s, Nov. 1925, 
p. 641. 

““We live in a progressive age; and an Industrial Court has to beware of what I 
may describe as the premature crystallization of principle, lest such crystallization should 
have the practical effect of impeding instead of assisting industrial stability in the fu- 
ture.” Higgins, J., in Printing Trades Case (1918) 2 So. Aust. Ind. Rep. 31. 

“The First Report of the United States Coal Commission (Jan. 15, 1923), p. 6. 

*Note 11, supra. 
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of this branch of law. Admitting that the vortex of social forces 
forbids the reduction of occupational rules to a stiff and unbending 
set of finely-framed maxims, there is still a wide margin between 
legal standardization and legal petrification. Granting that it is a 
helpless gesture to try to curb every manifestation of industrial 
metastasis by summary inhibitions, it by no means follows that dis- 
cretion and freedom should be given full sway. It is submitted 
that there are certain functional, historical, and even legal, reasons 
why stability and fixity of principles must be carried into industrial 
law. 

In the alleviation of current conditions of industrial chaos, self- 
help and the feeble efforts of law to pry into the maze of confusing 
and conflicting claims of the contestants we must look for safety in 
the establishment of rules and principles. This tendency may be 
carried too far, but it is inevitable.** The concept of the historical 
jurist may be condemned for its emphasis upon the idea of law un- 
folding along fixed and immutable lines, but the historical picture 
is a fairly accurate forecast of the probabilities of human action 
under similar conditions. The common law experienced this pro- 
cess of crystallization in its endeavor to escape the violence of the 
stage of primitive law. It is not unlikely that this same solidification 
will be necessary in the forthcoming expansion of industrial law. 
But it is not too much to hope that judges and legislatures may by 
conscious and purposeful effort avoid the flagrant and intemperate 
exorbitance of the corresponding epoch of the common law. 


Ill 


The pronounced objectives of the working classes are standardiza- 
tion, certainty of employment® and wages and the elimination of 
the risks consequent upon industrial enterprises. These occupa- 


"Note 23, supra. 

“The endeavor to stabilize employment to insure ‘security of tenure’ in industry is 
one of the vital problems which face industrial commissions and its solution, if it can 
be solved, will go far in removing the discord which now prevails in industry.” Cf. 
Cohen, An American Labor Policy (1919), pp. 47-49. 
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tional attributes are so permeating in the minds of labor that their 
legalistic counterpart, namely, the establishment of standards and 
rules, cannot be wholly put aside. The average wage earner is con- 
vinced that his future status will continue to be that of a wage 
worker. This fatalistic state of mind may be deplored® but its 
reality is affirmed by labor leaders who are conversant with the 
purposes and thoughts of the workers.*° Their industrial status has 
resulted in tangible efforts to remove or to lessen the uncertainty of 
their lot. Collective bargaining has as its major purpose the attain- 
ment of definiteness in the labor contract and the equalization of 
costs among employers.** The specialization of work and the re- 
sultant subdivision of crafts has had its effect upon standardization.** 
Uniformity in wages and working conditions is a natural outcome 
of this separation of tasks and forms one of the stated ends sought 
by labor unions.** This survey of present industrial conditions dis- 
closes a decided movement in the direction of standards, rules and 
assumptions. It cannot be lightly dismissed in the consideration of 
the technique to be applied in the growth of industrial law. 
Industrial legislation has generally accepted this aim of the 
worker to reduce the uncertainty and risks of employment and to 
supplant them by certain and predetermined stipulations. The his- 
tory of factory legislation is strongly indicative of the growth of 
protective laws for employees. The trend has been towards a de- 
finite regulation of factory conditions to protect their health and 
safety.** The risks of accidents and the resulting loss of wages are 
reduced by the adoption of workmen’s compensation laws which 
guarantee a certain fund in lieu of the precarious remedies of the 
common law.** Turning to America the same proclivity is observ- 


“Tucker, “The Mind of the Wage Earner,” Public Mindedness, p. 167. 

“John Mitchell, Organized Labor (1903), p. ix: “The average wage earner has made 
up his mind that he must remain a wage earner.” 

“Commons, Trade Unionism and Labor Problems (1905), Introd., p. vii. 

“Robertson, The Control of Industry (1923), p. 18. 

“Stockett, op. cit. (note 23, supra). 

“Hutchins and Harrison, A History of Factory Legislation (1903). 
“Cohen, Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain (1923), p. 28. 
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able in our factory law and in the underlying principles of compen- 
sation legislation.** Recent industrial experiments in England ex- 
hibit a novel attempt to deal with the risks of the working classes 
which do not arise out of employment proper. It is proposed to 
guarantee labor against the dangers of old age,*’ sickness “* and un- 
employment.*”. These industrial innovations are striking indica- 
tions of the movement to stabilize industry by legislative fiat. It is 
true that the strong individualism of American institutions, coupled 
with constitutional impediments, has retarded the intervention of 
the State in this attempt to safeguard employes.” American labor, 
the chief beneficiaries of social insurance, contest the wisdom of 
Government doles in the form of old age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance.”’ Yet the general tendency to replace mutation in 
industrial relations by specific standards has not been overthrown by 
the defeat of these particular statutes. But their failure serves as 
a warning that the given statute must prove its worth and validity; 
that it must not break down unduly individual initiative. Unwise 
paternalism, whether in the form of compulsory service or a State 
benevolence which seeks to eradicate all the risks of societal exist- 
ence, is equally servile, feudal and abhorrent to our traditions. 

““The common law system governing the remedy of workmen against employers for 
injuries received in hazardous work is inconsistent with modern industrial conditions... 
The State of Washington, therefore, exercising its police and sovereign power, declares 
that all phases of the premises are withdrawn from private controversy, and sure and 
certain relief ... {italics ours] is hereby provided” Washington, Remington & Ballinger’s 
Annot. Codes and Statutes (1915), Sect. 6604-I; See also, Oregon Acts of 1913, Ch. 
112, as amended by Ch. 288, Acts of 1917; Idaho, Acts of 1917, Ch. 81, Sect. 1 (b); 
California, Const., Art XX, Sect. 21; Statutes, Acts of 1917, Ch. 586, Sect. 1; North 
Dakota, Acts of 1919, Ch. 182, Sect. 1; Hannold, “Theory of Workmen’s Compensation” 
(1917), 3 Cornell Law Quart. 264. 

“Old Age Pension Act (1908). 

“National Insurance Acts (1911 to 1922). 

“Unemployment Insurance Acts (1920, 1921, 1922). 

“Child Labor Tax Case (1922), 259 U. S. 20; Adkins et al. (Minimum Wage Board 
of Dist. of Col.) v. The Children’s Hospital (1923), Ad. Op. U. S. Sup. Ct., Nos. 795 
796—Oct. Term, 1922. 


“Gompers, “Address Before Conference on Social Insurance,” Bull. of U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Stat., No. 212 (1917); Hamilton, ibid., 559-571. 
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Past experience with administrative boards in labor disputes and, 
to some degree, with the courts in their exercise of judicial dis- 
cretion in industrial cases argues against the abandonment of prin- 
ciples and precedents. It also points to the danger of a superficial 
acquiescence in the arbitrium iudicis as a universal formula to cor- 
rect the stubborn archaism of law. Beginning with the functioning 
of extra-governmental wage boards appointed by the parties to the 
labor controversy, a patent defect in their decisions is the lack of 
primary standards and assumptions. Each case proceeds as though 
it involved an entirely new problems. The result is usually reached 
by whittling down the extravagant claims of both sides without any 
framework of fundamentals to be utilized in subsequent disputes.” 
Federal and State wage boards have displayed a similar lack of 
creative principles. The United States Railroad Labor Board has 
not avoided the stated objection to the settlements of voluntary ar- 
bitration.”* It is apparent that the entrance of law into industrial 
relations must be gradually paralleled by a real effort to build up 
a traditional background. The difficulty of formulating rules and 
principles in this troublesome zone is conceded, but it must be 
solved before the infusion of legal methods becomes an accom- 
plished fact. 

Labor has focussed its attack upon the alleged misuse of the in- 
junction in labor cases. The socalled “omnibus bill’ and summary 
contempt proceedings for violation of equity decrees are closely- 
related issues. Passing the vigorous arguments of representatives 
of labor against the discretionary powers of equity in the trial of 
trade disputes, many non-partisan publicists have objected to labor 
injunctions as a usurpation of criminal process and an invasion of 
” “Fisher, “Use of Federal Power in Settlement of Railroad Labor Disputes” (1922), 


Bull, No. 303, Bureau of U. S. Labor Stat. 35; Stockett, op. cit. (note 23, supra), p. xx; 


Wheat, op. cit. (note 23, supra). 
"See article by the writer, “Law and the Railroad Labor Problem” (1923), 32 Yale 


Law Jour. 553, 568-574. 
“Frey, Labor Injunctions (1923 passim; Hargis, “Government by Injunction,” The 
American Federationist, Vol. 4, p. 227. 
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executive power.” Their position may be paraphrased in the recent 
language of Mr. Justice Brandeis: 


In the storm of protest against this use [of injunctions] many 
thoughtful lawyers joined. The equitable remedy, although applied 
in accordance with established practice, involved incidents which, it was 
asserted, endangered the personal liberty of wage-earners. The acts 
enjoined were frequently, perhaps usually, acts which were already 
crimes at common law or had been made so by statute. The issues 
in litigation arising out of trade disputes related largely to questions 
of fact. But in equity issues of fact as of law were tried by a single 
judge, sitting without a jury. Charges of violating an injunction were 
often heard on affidavits merely, without the opportunity of confronting 
or cross-examining witnesses. Men found guilty of contempt were 
committed without either a statutory limit upon the length of punish- 
ment, or the opportunity of effective review on appeal, or the right to 
release on bail pending possible revisory proceedings. The effect of 
the proceeding upon the individual was substantially the same as if he 
had been successfully prosecuted for a crime; but he was denied, in 
the course of the equity proceedings, those rights which by the Con- 
stitution are commonly secured to persons charged with a crime.*® 


The courts have consistently maintained that injunctive relief in 
labor cases can only be invoked to prevent the invasion of property 
rights and that the operation of the injunction against crimes is in- 
cidental and accidental.™’ But the critics contend that the result, if 
not the theory, of many trade injunctions is exactly the reverse. 
Whatever the courts may purport to do, the primary effect of some 
of their decrees is to enforce public rights rather than to protect the 
property interests involved. Certainly in this admixture of criminal 
and civil ingredients the civil elements are frequently, perhaps gen- 


“For list of legal articles criticising labor injunctions, see Sayre, Cases on Labor 
Law, note 759. 

“Dissenting opinion in Truax v. Corrigan (1922), 257 U. S. 312, 367. 

"In re Debs (1895), 158 U. S. 564, 593; Pierce v. Stablesmen’s Union (1909), 156 
Calif. 70, 103 Pac. 324; Hardie-Tines Mfg. Co. v. Cruse (1914), 189 Ala. 66, 66 So. 
657; Gill Engraving Co. v. Doerr (1914), 214 Fed. 111; State v. Howatt (1921), 109 
Kan. 376, 198 Pac. 686; Vegelahn v. Gunter (1896), 167 Mass. 92, 44 N. E. 1077; Camp- 
bell v. Mach. Op. Union (1922), 186 N. W. 781. 
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erally, collateral and subsidiary.» The ready discovery of threat- 
ened property rights and the uncertainty of principles appreciably 
broaden the scope of judicial discretion in this branch of industrial 
law.” 

There are inherent dangers in this merger of criminal and civil 
relief in one proceeding, tried by an equity judge without the at- 
tendance of a jury. It was common in the days of the Star Chamber 
where we find the petitioners alleging that the offense was against 
the “peace of our Lord the King, his crown and his dignity, as well 
as the estate and grievance of the said suppliant.”* England erased 
this summary form of criminal process by statute in 1640." It is 
significant that the repealing preamble outlined reasons for the 
abolition of the Star Chamber which express the criticism of labor 
injunctions today.” England has since resisted the use of injunc- 


Compare the interpretation by the courts of the extra-territorial effect of death 
statutes. Originally these laws were regarded as penal, and therefore unenforcible in the 
forum, although it was admitted that a compensatory element was present. Woodward 
v. R. R. (1859), 10 Ohio St. 121; Richardson v. R. R. (1867), 98 Mass. 85; Anderson 
v. R. R. (1875), 37 Wis. 321; McCarthy v. R. R. (1877), 18 Kan. 46. 

But the courts gradually recognized that the compensatory element predominated 
and that the statute was primarily a civil statute, even where, as in Massachusetts, the 
amount of the recovery is measured by the degree of culpability of the defendant. 
B. & M. Rd. Co. v. Hurd (1901), 108 Fed. 116; Hill v. B. & M. Rd. Co. (1914), 77 
N. H. 151, 89 Atl. 482; Loucks v. Standard Oil Co. (1918), 224 N. Y. 99, 120 N. E. 

™“Few leaders of the bar could advise a labor union how to conduct an effective 
strike with any assurance of avoiding an injunction and imprisonment for contempt. 
The essential element of predictability is virtually absent in this portion of the law.” 
Chaffee, Book Review of Frey, Labor Injunctions (1923), 36 Har. Law Rev. 503. 

“Case No. 17, Vol. X, Selden Society Pub., Select Cases in Chanc. (1364-1471). For 
other examples of this joinder of criminal and civil relief in cases before the Star 
Chamber, see ibid., Cases Nos. 36, 53, 57. 

“St. 16 Car. I, Ch. 10. 

“But the said judges have not kept themselves to the points limited by said Statute 
but have undertaken to punish where no law doth warrant and to make decrees for 
things having no such authoritie and to inflict heavier punishments than by any law 
is warranted. And forasmuch as all matters examinable or determinable before the said 
judges may have their proper remedy... by the common law. And forasmuch as... the 
proceedings, censures and decrees of that court have been by experience found to be an 
intolerable burden to the subjects and to introduce an arbitrary power and government 

Be it ordained, etc.” Preamble, St. 16 Car. I. 
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tions to control and adjust industrial quarrels. While the use of 
injunctions in trade controversies is of comparatively recent origin,” 
it has enjoyed a thriving existence in America. Efforts to curtail 
its use in labor disputes have been declared unconstitutional.“ But 
the close division of the Justices in the case of Truax v. Corrigan™ 
and the formidable criticism of the case in legal circles casts con- 
siderable doubt upon the necessary permanency of injunctions in 
industrial law.” 


IV 


Whether the course of industrial law is viewed as a spontaneous 
economic process which seeks to satisfy human wants,” or as a 
politico-economic development which is controlled by the cross- 
currents of the public opinion, social phenomena and emergencies 
of the time and place,” or as an ethico-economic outgrowth with its 
background of the rights and duties of the employer and employe,” 
the advent of law demands a stabilization of principle which is now 


The earliest case of importance was Sherry v. Perkins (1888), 147 Mass. 212. 

“Bogni v. Perotti (1916), 224 Mass. 152; Truax v. Corrigan (1922), 257 U. S. 312 
(five-to-four decision). 

*Note 32, supra. 

10 Calif. Law Rev. 237; 22 Col. Law Rev. 55; 7 Cornell Law Quart. 251; 20 Mich. 
Law Rev. 667; 28 W. Va. Law Quart. 144; 31 Yale Law Jour. 408. Cf. 94 Cent. Law 
Jour. 55; 8 Va. Law Rev. 298, 374. 

“Pound, “The Economic Interpretation,” op. cit. (note 7, supra), Ch. 5. Loria, Econo- 
mic Foundations of Law, Evolution of Law Ser., Vol. III, Ch. 9. 

“Dicey, “The Combination Laws as Illustrating the Relation between Law and Opinion 
in England” (1904), 17 Har. Law Rev. 511. 

“The preservation of life is the bounden duty of each and all, and to fail therein 
is a crime. It follows that each has a right to procure what is required in order to 
live; and the poor can procure it in no other way than by work and wages. If through 
necessity, or fear of a worse evil, the workman accepts harder conditions because an 
employer or contractor will give him no better, he is the victim of fraud and injustice.” 
Pope Leo XIII, Encyclical, “On the Condition of Labor” (1891); John A. Ryan, The 
Living Wage, Its Ethical and Economic Aspects (1906). 

Cf. Mr. Justice Sutherland in Adkins v. The Children’s Hospital, note 48: “The 
ethical right of every worker, man or woman, to a living wage may be conceded.... 
And with that principle and with every legitimate effort to realize it in fact, no one 
can quarrel; but the fallacy of the proposed method of attaining it is that it assumes 
that every employer is bound at all events to furnish it.” 
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absent in the settlement of industrial problems by force and violence. 
It is not claimed that the task of establishing a legal order is an 
easy one. Our first duty seems to be a realization that the en- 
trance of law requires that the divergent claims of the litigants 
should be systematized and analysed. 

This cursory examination of the advantages and disadvantages 
of discretion in industrial law indicates that there are several objec- 
tions to its excessive use. The public security, the objectives of the 
workers, the tendency towards stabilization in industry and the 
dangers of wide discretion contest the adequacy of discretionary 
powers in labor cases. On the other hand, the swift current of in- 
dustrial changes, the unsettled state of the public mind regarding 
the rights of the parties and the novelty of the many intricate ques- 
tions argue for a measure of discretion and independence in the 
grant of powers to industrial courts and commissions. In this dil- 
emma it is highly probable that we may find a merger of the two 
theories of certainty and elasticity in industrial law—a combination, 
after the system of the common law, of the best features of stare 
decisis and judicial discretion. 





The Genesis of American College 
Government 


SAMUEL K. Witson, S.J. 


f ie administration of American colleges and universities shows 
so sharp a contrast to methods of academic government in 

Europe as to arrest the attention even of the normally non- 
inquisitive. From medieval times, European schools of higher 
learning have been, for the most part, administered from within. 
In America administration has been uniformly from without. Eu- 
ropean professors, as a rule, possess wide powers of government 
in the school of which they are officers of instruction. In the United 
States, professorial bodies have never possessed full autonomous 
rights, college government since earliest colonial days having been 
in the hands of an external committee to which the teaching staff 
might draft petition or appeal, but which was itself the court of last 
resort. 

The present paper offers an historical explanation for such a 
condition, and attempts to point out how almost by chance the 
method of constitutional government now traditionally the standard 
was fixed in American colleges and universities. 


I 


From the beginning of higher education in the American colonies 
down to the outbreak of the Revolution, eight colleges came into 
existence. A ninth, Queen’s (now Rutgers), was chartered in 1770, 
but during colonial days it never had more than a paper existence, 
and for our present purpose may be disregarded. Of the eight col- 
leges, five: New Haven (Yale), New Jersey (Princeton), King’s 
(Columbia), Rhode Island (Brown), and Dartmouth, were inaugu- 
rated under the direct or indirect influence of Harvard. William 
and Mary, and the Philadelphia College (Pennsylvania, had inde- 
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pendent British inspiration, though in a measure they took their 
traditions from previous colonial foundations. At Harvard, col- 
legiate government according to what we may call the American 
plan had received a half century’s trial before the second college, 
William and Mary, was projected. The solution of our problem, 
therefore, will depend largely on an answer to the question, how 
this distinctive method of government secured adoption at Harvard? 


Harvard College was a direct and conscious imitation, so far as 
imitation was possible, of the University of Cambridge. Its first 
three heads were graduates of Cambridge. Its projectors were 
Cambridge M.A.’s. The benefactor whose bequest made possible 
a first building and the beginning of instruction was a graduate of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Newtowne, in which the college 
was located, had its name changed to that of Cambridge to signalize 
the connection. The first official record of Harvard’s existence dates 
from 1636, seven years after the transference of the charter of the 
London Company to the shores of Massachusetts Bay, a period when 
the number of university graduates (almost all of Cambridge) in 
the colony was larger in proportion to the total population than in 
any subsequent year.’ 


Our solution of the problem may be briefly stated thus: Harvard, 
which set the style in American college government, was founded 
according to the Cambridge model; the Cambridge of that day was 
a university in which abnormal conditions had produced a tem- 
porary departure from traditional standards; this temporary con- 
dition, having been reproduced at Harvard, passed from the first to 
other institutions of colonial growth, and thereafter was accepted 
as the American plan for governing a college. To understand how 
this condition was effected at old Cambridge, we must look back 
to the England of the Tudors. 


*The statement, frequently made, that Harvard was founded under the influence of 
Oxford and Cambridge, is not supported by documentary evidence. 
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II 


When in June 1535 Bishop John Fisher, Chancellor of Cambridge, 
was sent to the block, the university thus deprived of its great leader” 
entered upon a critical period during which violent alterations were 
made in the content of instruction, religious life, and methods of 
government. What was the status of Cambridge university when 
Henry VIII’s edicts came rumbling about the academic ear and 
Visitors with pro-consular authority began entering college gates? 
Briefly this. The growth of the university had been historical, not 
logical. In its adolescent period it was a popular and intellectual 
democracy, making it own laws,* appointing its own executive offi- 
cers, punishing its own culprits; in a word, mirroring in almost 
every detail the perfect State.* Its precincts were exempt from 
ordinary ecclesiastical authority.’ It enjoyed a certain measure of 
civil independence.® It was an academic imperium, at once re- 
ligious and secular, in the larger imperia of Church and State. 
Before the foundation of colleges and their absorption into the 
university system, Cambridge was merely a replica of the medieval 
university, a guild of teaching masters. In the fourteenth century, 
colleges began to multiply.’ With their advantages for quiet study, 
their fruitful discipline, and their attractive endowments, they soon 
came to share in the prestige of the teaching Masters’ guild. Before 
the sixteenth century had fairly dawned, the colleges were as strongly 
entrenched as the university itself, and in prestige were surpassing 
the parent body. Though mutually interdependent, the two sets of 
corporations, the university and the colleges, were independent of 


*British Museum, Additional Mss. 5852, ff. 311, 312. 

*Documents relating to the Colleges and University of Cambridge, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 
1852), Vol. I, p. 311, No. 6. (These volumes will be cited subsequently as “Docu- 
ments”). 

“Documents, I. p. 314, No. 13. Emmanuel College Mss. 3:1. 

*Annals of Cambridge, by Charles H. Cooper (Cambridge, 1842), 4 vols. Vol. I, 
pp. 182, 183, 185. 

*Documents, I. p. 328, No. 36; pp. 336-349. 

"Cooper, op. cit. I. p. 103. 
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ordinary external authority. At times, the royal will may have 
operated to interfere in minor matters, but generally speaking, 
Pope and King, both of whom had helped to create this academic 
independence, acted to uphold and extend rights of wide autonomy. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century a curb was put upon this 
academic independence. Before the close of 1535 the Tudor break 
with Rome was in full swing. Its reactions were acutely felt at Cam- 
bridge® and introduced changes which for over a century operated 
to alter long-standing traditions. A visitation of the university by 
Thomas Leigh, the restless headsman of monastic life, purged the 
university of much new called Romish superstition,’ and in 1545, 
Parliament passed an act for the dissolution of colleges.” Eventu- 
ally they escaped. For inquiry disclosed the fact that college 
revenues were vastly over-rated; and when the friends of learning 
had exposed the already necessitous condition of the foundations, 
the king, peering around at the “lupos quosdam hiantes” (the quaint 


phrase is Matthew Parker’s) who surrounded him at Hampton Court, 
blandly observed: “that he thought he had not in his realme so many 


parsons so honestly mayntened in living bi so little lond and rent.” 


The rest of Henry’s reign brought no great change to Cambridge. 
Religious innovations continued to be made. Yet they seemed to 
touch only the fringe of religion, and the cloistered though unpiet- 
istic Fellow, immersed in his books, did not trouble himself over- 
much at the change. Except that the university and colleges had 
surrendered their patents” to receive most of them back again from 
the hands of the royal Visitor, no great harm had been done. 


Edward VI, a gentle youth, precocious and myopic, soon made 
sweeping gestures portending downright Calvinism, and his guard- 


‘British Museum, Harleian Mss. 7041, ff. 193-196. 

*British Museum, Harleian Mss. 7038, f. 158. 

"Cooper, I. p. 429. 

“A Collection of Documents from the Mss. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by 
John Lamb (London, 1838), p. 60. 

“Cooper, I. p. 376. Statuta Academiae Cantabrigiensis (Cambridge, 1785), p. 140. 
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ians saw to it that the universities were affected along with the na- 
tion by the changes introduced. A code of laws, imposed at Cam- 
bridge by royal Commissioners in 1549, dealt mainly with studies 
and hardly altered constitutional forms.’ It is interesting to note 
that the Edwardine statutes initiated a movement at Cambridge 
which focussed attention and academic effort on the studies of the 
medieval quadrivium, giving an impetus long retained towards 
mathematical and scientific pursuits. 

On Mary’s accession, Gardiner, liberated from the Tower, resumed 
his former office of Chancellor and made ready to restore the old 
religion. But he died in 1555 and to his successor, Reginald Pole, 
Cardinal and Papal Legate, was left the task of dealing with the two 
universities. Pole appointed a Commission to visit Cambridge and 
the Commissioners arriving in the town began their work in Jan- 
uary 1556-57. New statutes, making only slight changes in studies 
but drastic restrictions on academic democracy, were imposed in 
March 1557."* Specifically it may be noted that while in previous 
elections to the highest local office, that of the Vice-Chancellorship, 
all regent Masters of Arts had a vote, and the regent receiving the 
highest number of votes was declared elected, Pole’s statutes set 
up a nominating and electing division. The Heads of Colleges, Doc- 
tors of every faculty and Bachelors of Divinity were constituted a 
nominating committee. They were to choose two “magis aptos et 
idoneos,” and from this panel, the regent Masters might select their 
candidate. Such a change centered power in the hands of the con- 
servatives and gave them in effect a virtual veto on the choice of any 
man they might consider dangerous. As a practical polemic Pole’s 
statutes had little value for within a year both he and his sovereign 
were dead, and the daughter of Anne Boleyn reigned at Westminster. 

In line with the Tudor trend towards centralization, Elizabeth 
dispatched Commissioners to visit Cambridge and to inquire into 


*Statuta Acad. Cantab., pp. 144-158; 161-169. 
“Statuta Acad. Cantab., pp. 563-597. 
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abuses. New statutes, substantially the same as those of Edward 
and dealing mainly with studies, were imposed in 1559."° Nothing 
more was done for over a decade, the sovereign meanwhile content- 
ing herself with a close supervision of academic life through the 
watchful care of William Cecil who had been elected Chancellor 
of the University on Pole’s demise. Much of Cecil’s attention was 
centered on enforcing the Elizabethan settlement in religion, and as 
the first few years of the new reign passed, we find the Chancellor’s 
communications to the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges in- 
creasingly querulous. Indeed he went so far as to threaten resig- 
nation did not the authorities in Cambridge succeed in keeping dis- 
cipline and throttling dispute. The leaders at Cambridge were dis- 
mayed. Already the University had lost a moiety of academic in- 
dependence, and fully aware of Elizabeth’s irritable temper, they 
began to fear that the Queen might deprive them of all autonomy 
and proceed to govern the University as she was governing the State 
with the strong arm of Tudor despotism. What was the condition 
that caused them to counsel and plan? 
III 

On the death of Edward the extreme Protestant element, pre- 
viously exerting an influence out of all proportion to its numerical 
strength, fled over seas. These English refugees found homes in 
Frankfort and Geneva and became indoctrinated with radical Cal- 
vinism. After Mary’s death they crept quietly back to their native 
land, for Elizabeth’s religious program was still a matter for con- 
jecture. As soon as they realized that the sovereign was definitely 
Protestant, the radicals emerged from their retirement and began to 
advocate a stern reformation in the English church. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, had her own plans for a national religion. The kingdom came 
slowly into line. But at the universities, particularly at Cambridge, 
the new zealots, now known as Puritans, found their widest intellec- 
tual expression, and there religious composition lagged. Puritans 


“Statuta Acad. Cantab., pp. 176-198. 
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found the via quasi-media of the Queen incompatible with the Cal- 
vinistic system of discipline to which they were attached.** The 
new middle class was the back-bone of the Puritan movement and 
from that class many Cambridge undergraduates were recruited. 
Puritans were aggressive. They looked on the retention of even 
a shred of the old Catholic ritual as truckling to idolatry. They 
wrote and preached and argued. They made an especially active 
propaganda in the Cambridge colleges. Soon whole colleges were 
won over, with Fellows and undergraduates alike discarding the sur- 
plice in chapel and ostentatiously refusing all codperation with what 
remained of the ancient ceremonial. Elderly and influential regents 
were alarmed at the spread of the movement. They feared the 
royal wrath might be visited on their foundations. Many of them 
were opposed to Puritan philosophy and Calvinistic decretals. 
Amid the clash of argument and invective filling the schools, studies 
would be sure to suffer, as, after a year or two of Puritan success, 
they were found to suffer. Influential assistance was invoked. A 
new body of statutes was discussed. 

Discussion was occasioned by a belief among the Heads of col- 
leges and the more elderly regent Masters, that existing enactments 
were unfit to cope with administrative difficulties raised by an in- 
surgent faction of radicals. Already violence of debate had in- 
fluenced many moderates, though of sympathetic convictions, to 
withdraw from Puritan ranks, and this absence of a conservative 
make-weight favored a Puritan impetus towards extreme non-con- 
formity. Thereafter the movement ceased to be purely religious. 
It became a problem in domestic politics to be solved not by the 
formulae of dogma and discipline but by those of academic ex- 
pedience. To contend that the esse of the university was at stake 
would be absurd. To deny that its bene esse was imperiled would 
be to disregard the experiences of the preceding decades. Rightly 
or wrongly the conservatives thought that the radicals were envisag- 


“Cambridge University Library, Baker Mss. 24:367, 368. 
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ing a procedure which would only expose the colleges and the uni- 
versity to the disrupting forces of untrammelled negation, and to 
such negation they planned opposing the royal veto. Experience at 
European universities had shown that wide-spread academic democ- 
racy invited constant disturbance. What was needed therefore was 
not the maintenance of diffused control but a tightening-up of au- 
thority. 

This it is true would do violence to long-standing traditions in 
university government. But it would preserve peace and peace was 
what many, wearied with constant religious wrangling, ardently de- 
sired. Pole’s statutes, though inoperative, had been framed to com- 
bat such a condition and Pole’s statutes were now a precedent. It 
is doubtful that the religious views of the party then in power at 
Cambridge, views mildly acquiescent in the Elizabethan settlement, 
inspired what was now proposed. A new body of laws, in the dis- 
cussion of which John Whitgift, then Master of Trinity and subse- 
quently Archbishop of Canterbury, took a leading part, was merely 
in line with the centralizing movement initiated by the first Tudor 
and carried a step forward by each succeeding sovereign of that 
family. Government had been centralized and rigorously controlled 
from the Court. The Church had become a department of the State. 
A royal Commissioner of education, armed with plenary powers, was 
not impossible. So the Heads of Cambridge colleges and their con- 
servative backers determined to forestall such royal action and by 
centralizing power at home, eliminate the religious disturbance 
which invited crown interference. 


With Cecil’s consent, Whitgift drafted a set of new constitutions 
and the draft was sent to the Chancellor; Parker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, himself once Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, being called in for consultation.’ The code was sent up 
for the Queen’s inspection, passed the great seal at Elizabeth’s manor 


“Strype, Life of Whitgift, Bk. I, Appendix viii. 
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near Reading, September 25, 1570, and was speedily promulgated.” 

The dominant note of these statutes was to abrogate a democracy 
of government and to transfer supreme control over the University 
from the general body of regent Masters to a small and conservative 
oligarchy. Other administrative changes were made and the Proc- 
tors, in medieval times the guardians of the regent Masters’ in- 
terests, were reduced to the insignificant rank of university police.” 

It would be misleading to judge that these laws were aimed merely 
at the suppression of a religious faction. That indeed, was their im- 
mediate purpose, but only as a means to an end; the end being a 
peace and decorous tranquility without which attention to study by 
professors and students alike would have been impossible. If the 
laws enforced a technical conformity with the religious statutes of 
the sovereign, it is clear that not settled principle but expediency 
was their motivation. Provided such outward conformity was se- 
cured, no pretext would be afforded the crown to inquire too closely 
into, or interfere notably in, local self-government of the university. 
By altering the form of administration the conservatives hoped to 
secure a certain measure of self-government in perpetuity and to 
save the University from the rule of an official prefect sent down 
from Westminster. 

Deeper than this, unconscious though the Heads of colleges may 
have been of impelling motives, was the fact that the new statutes 
were in conformity with the Tudor zeitgeist. Whitgift and his as- 
sociates extended to the university a generally accepted theory. No 
processes untried in State or Church were established. Indeed if 
such had been the case it is doubtful whether the new code would 
have secured the assent of Cecil. For the Chancellor, while desirous 
of quiet at Cambridge and of a scholastic acceptance of the Queen’s 
compromise in religion, would never have given his approval to a 
body of law, out of step with the march of the period, and thus 


“Documents I, pp. 454-493. Statuta Acad. Cantab., pp. 224-265. 
“Documents, I, p. 480. 
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tending to raise disturbance rather than to secure peace. It seems 
therefore that this general movement at Cambridge, a movement 
which was experienced at Oxford sixty years later, was simply one 
of the many reactions of a centralizing tendency at work through- 
out Europe. It was the misfortune of the Puritans to be repressed 
by a movement itself independent of their activity, but which under 
the circumstances was directed wholly against them. They saw the 
light. When they removed to a new land and bethought themselves 
of education and of educational institutions, it was with the resolve 
to safeguard for their sect the same powers which had preserved to 
the English establishment a domination in the university of Cam- 


bridge. 


IV 


How did they attain their object? To answer this question we shall 
have to study the constitutional forms set up at Harvard and after- 


wards reproduced more or less faithfully in all colonial foundations. 


In 1636 the General Court of Massachusetts Bay created a com- 
mittee of colony officials and ministers to found the first college in 
the English colonies.” Not one of this committee however much 
he may have worked to secure the success of the future college was 
directly concerned with the work of instruction. The committee 
expected to hire teachers just as they would have hired clerks to tend 
their shops and ploughmen to till their fields. The principle as 
applied to degree-giving institutions may not strike the average 
American of today as revolutionary. It was revolutionary then. 
Assuredly neither the Massachusetts General Court nor the college 
committee proposed to imitate the founders of Cambridge colleges, 
in getting ready a material fabric and in choosing Masters, who 
once selected would be entrusted not only with teaching but also 
with the government of the foundation. This Harvard committee 
of management was efficient enough. But to give it the status of 


*Records of the Court of Assistants of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. By John 
Noble, 4 vols. 1901. Vol. I, p. 217; Vol. II, p. 30. 
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a more formal organization, just before the first Commencement in 


1642, it was made a chartered body and called the Board of Over- 


seers.” 

Wholly external to the teaching staff, the Overseers possessed not 
only general control over pedagogic functioning, but the complete 
trusteeship of whatever gifts in money or land might in course 
of time be made. The Overseers did not comprise a court of last 
resort. For a power of review was in exceptional cases explicitly 
reserved to the General Court, the supreme legislative body of the 
colony. 

Experience soon made manifest difficulties inherent in the nature 
of this arrangement. Of these, the most serious was that though 
not widely separated by actual mileage, the various Overseers were 
pretty well scattered considering the means of transportation at their 
disposal. The body was too unwieldy to govern a college and govern 
it well. At President Dunster’s request, the General Court, with 
the concurrence of the Overseers, set up in 1650 a new body of 
administration, the Corporation. 

Most of the powers of the Overseers were transferred to the 
Corporation, the Overseers continuing as an administrative body 
without initiation, but with rights of necessary concurrence for the 
legality of all acts taken by the Corporation.” The Corporation 
consisted of the President of the College and six other members, 
one of whom was to be Treasurer or Bursar. The other members 
were to be known as Fellows and the legal title of the Corporation 
was to be “The President and Fellows of Harvard College.” Upon 
the Corporation was conferred powers usually granted to an Eng- 
lish university college, and the tendency of this change was towards 
academic autonomy. De facto it was the closest approximation 
reached in the history of Harvard. De jure the approximation was 


"Text of the Charter of 1642 printed by Josiah Quincy, History of Harvard College 
(Boston, 1840), 2 vols. Vol. I, Appendix, pp. 587-588. 
“Records of the Court of Assistants, Vol. III, pp. 195-196; Vol. IV, Part I, pp. 13-14 
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conditioned by the presence of a wholly external body, the Over- 
seers, and such a condition was remote from the constitutional de- 
velopment at English universities. 

The charter of 1650 besides providing for five Fellows, named 
them as Samuel Mather and Samuel Danforth, Masters of Arts; 
Samuel Eaton, Jonathan Mitchell, and Comfort Starr, Bachelors of 
Arts. At the time this charter was formulated all five were acting 
as tutors, while preparing themselves for the ministry.”* Certainly 
none of the five had permanent charge of a congregation, but lived 
and studied and taught within the college walls. Nothing is said in 
the charter about residence or non-residence, although if Dunster’s 
mind can be discovered from this and other sections of the charter, 
he would seem to have taken residence for granted. If all the Fel- 
lows were engaged in active teaching and if they resided in college, 
we would have a body very like the English collegiate Fellows. 
Within a few months of their appointment as Fellows, however, one 
at least of the number, and possibly two, accepted a pastoral charge 
and thus removed from active teaching. They did not, however, 
resign their Fellowships when they ceased to act as tutors. In this 
way, not by constitutional enactment but in the silence of definitive 
charter statement and by custom, there grew up at Harvard the 
practice of having a board of Fellows, some resident and engaged 
in teaching, others non-resident and engaged in preaching. The con- 
dition rose the more easily because, for some years after, not more 
than two Fellows were required to carry on teaching. Thus it be- 
came necessary to fill up the statutory number of five Fellows by 
permitting some of the tutors to retain their Fellowship (purely hon- 
orary as far as stipend went) when they ceased actively to be en- 
gaged in instruction. ° 
After 1720 the number of tutors at the college began to increase 
“This statement is an inference from data furnished by Biographical Sketches of 


Graduates of Harvard University, by John L. Sibley (Cambridge, 1873-1881), 2 vols. 
Vol. I, pp. 78, 79; 89; 145; 162; 172. 
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and in 1722 an attempt was made by resident instructors to secure 
seats at the Corporation meeting on the plea that according to char- 
ter the five Fellows of the Corporation were to be selected from the 
teachers.. A memorial was presented to the Overseers, another to 
the Corporation, and a third to the General Court. Ultimately the 
appellants had their petition rejected.** Yet the contest is illuminat- 
ing as showing how far by this time the organization of Harvard 
had departed from the notion of a Fellowship entertained at Cam- 
bridge University.” Thus the Harvard Fellows became a mixed 
body, some of them being Fellows in tuition, others Fellows or 
socii merely in administration. Through the entire colonial period 
that followed, the majority of Harvard Fellows was always non- 
resident. 

So far from possessing power over important legislation, the Cor- 
poration as constituted in 1650, amounted only to a committee on 
resolutions. It could thwart the will of the Overseers by refraining 
from action. Otherwise the Corporation was completely in the 
power of the older branch of college government and several incon- 
veniences resulted therefrom. To secure swift and easy domestic 
legislation, the General Court, in 1657, granted an Appendix to the 
Charter, and by this amendment the required concurrence of the 
Overseers in all actions of the Corporation was changed to the 
single power of review.”° Substantially as thus constituted the or- 
ganization of Harvard has continued till the present day. 

Some years before the tutors at Harvard sought and failed to se- 
cure control in the Corporation, two events, one in politics, the other 
in religion, excited the worthy bourgeoisie of Massachusetts Bay. 

Until 1684, the government of Massachusetts while not formally 
theocratic was effectively so. Seldom has a clerical oligarchy so 
thoroughly throttled a lay community. Before the immigrant could 
acquire civic standing and the suffrage, he must have been ad- 


“Quincy, I, Chapters XIII, XIV. 
*Quincy, I, Appendix, pp. 546-556. 
*Records of the Court of Assistants, IV, Part I, p. 315. 
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mitted to full church membership. In each rude community, ra- 
diating out from Boston, the minister, while possessing no formal 
power (ministers of the gospel were by law excluded from the 
magistracy), wielded such immense influence that his word was law 
even in matters distinctly outside the sphere of theology. At the 
center of government itself, a succession of strong-minded clergy- 
men dominated the group of magistrates who made up the General 
Court. In 1684 the English Court of Chancery annulled the old 
charter of the colony and a new one granted by William and Mary 
in 1692 rent the nice fabric of ecclesiasticism. Not church-mem- 
bership but free-hold became the qualification for citizenship, and 
the franchise being now possessed by many dissidents from Con- 
gregationalism, a distinct term was put to clerical influence. 


Coincidentally, certain ministers began to preach a less inclusive 
damnation, and a more tolerant temper invaded the halls of Har- 
vard College, a temper which appeared the very synthesis of in- 
fidelity and atheism to the more conservative clericals. Since their 
loss of civic influence prevented the Congregational machine from 
casting out of the college all those forces for liberalism, which were 
to result, as the critics predicted, in a slowly developing Unitarian- 
ism, the influential ministers of the Bay began to take a lively in- 
terest in a college then being discussed for Connecticut.”* The 
Mathers, as an instance, gave liberally of their advice and sought 
to divert a series of London benefactions to the future Yale.” 


The original charter of New Haven college (now Yale) provided 
for a single body of administration, the Trustees. Only one member 
of the Trustee-board, the Rector, was engaged in teaching, and even 
his membership on the board was not ex officio.” Professors and 
tutors were relegated to the position of academic subordination im- 
posed by Harvard’s first regulations, and significantly enough, while 

“Documentary History of Yale University, by F. B. Dexter (New Haven, 1916), p. 1. 


*Dexter, pp. 163, 164. 
“Dexter, pp. 250, 278. 
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a second charter (1745) promoted the President to a leading posi- 
tion among the Trustees, it only mentions professors and tutors in 
the nominative case where it states that they shall take the oath 
against the pretended Prince of Wales and in favor of the Protestant 
successors of the heirs of the Princess Sophia. The Yale board of 
Trustees was a closed corporation, and even visitorial power was un- 
provided. Thus the framers of the document strove to the utter- 
most of their power, as well against any interference of the State 
as against any arrogation of administrative functions by members 
of the teaching staff. 

From Yale, this type of organization passed to every other col- 
onial college save only William and Mary, and Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island College (Brown) is an apparent exception. The 
charter of that school provided for a body of control known as 
the Corporation, consisting of two divisions, the Trustees and the 
Fellows. Such a scheme, however, was employed in the original draft 
of college government to maintain a balance of power between 


Baptists and Congregationalists.*° Despite its two branches, the 
Rhode Island College Corporation was similar to the single bodies 
of control in other colonial schools. The Corporation, not the teach- 
ing staff, possessed full administrative powers.” 


V 


The charter of William and Mary College was a document of 
definite and precise powers.” Legislative, judicial, and executive 
rights are sharply distinguished. As soon as the college was firmly 
established, two bodies were to take control, a board of Governors 
or Visitors and a corporate group known as the President and Mas- 
ters. The Governors, a strictly external body made up of the 


*The complete text of the charter of 1764 is printed by Walter C. Bronson, History 
of Brown University (1914), pp. 550-557. The texts of the original and revised charters 
are printed by Reuben A. Guild, Life and Correspondence of J. Manning and the early 
History of Brown University (Boston, 1864), pp. 465-481. 

"Tbid. 

“Fulham Palace Mss. Va. I:117; Lambeth Palace Mss. 942:48. 
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gentry of the colony, possessed supreme legislative and judicial 
powers. They had perpetual succession and the right to elect a 
Chancellor who held office for seven years. This was a distinctively 
English office, not found in other colonial colleges. The Chancellor 
was to be a non-resident, and to him were to be referred all matters 
requiring the intervention of a man of public eminence.” 


The charter gave the President and Masters exclusive control of 
the college funds** and charged them with the execution of the laws 
and ordinances passed by the Governors. Interpreted liberally the 
charter gave the Governors no rights of execution but only visitorial 
supervision of the executive officers. As the Governors, so the 
President and Masters had a right unknown in other colonial foun- 
dations. Like the members of the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, who elect a representative to the English Parliament, the 
President and Masters of William and Mary selected a represen- 
tative for the House of Burgesses of the Virginia General Assem- 
bly.*° Constitutionally, the President and Masters had powers far 
inferior to those of the Fellows in an English university college, 
and their power was in practice further curtailed by the constant 
encroachments of the Governors. Yet they enjoyed greater inde- 
pendence than the teachers at any other colonial foundation. They 
formed a wholly domestic body and until their President began to 
take sides with the Governors, thus introducing division into their 
ranks, the Masters were able to maintain a portion of the preroga- 
tives enjoyed by the Fellows at Oxford and Cambridge. 


The influences under which the form of government at William 
and Mary was worked out seem to defy analysis. From a perusal 
of the correspondence dealing with the foundation of a college in 


“Fulham Palace Mss. Va. 1:143. Public Record Office, Treasury Papers 64:88, f. 
348. 

“Sometimes, towards the close of the colonial period, the Governors sought to exer- 
cise the power of the purse, but against the protests of some of their own number. 
Fulham Palace Mss. Va. I:178. 

*Fulham Palace Mss. Va. I:117, No. xviii. 
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Virginia, one is inclined to believe that the organization represents 
a symposium to which James Blair,** Bishop Compton of London, 
and Archbishop Tillotson of Canterbury all contributed. On a 
priori grounds Blair might be expected to reproduce in his charter** 
characteristic features of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, where he had 
been a student. There are indications that the external control 
over the teaching staff at Edinburgh may have caught his fancy. 
And as in 1692 Harvard received a new (though temporary) char- 
ter, Blair, even before he left Virginia, must have learned that an 
external body of control worked well in an American college.” 


A rather meticulous rationing of power in the Philadelphia col- 
lege followed precedents established at William and Mary. The 
Trustees retained legislative and judicial power, and in some cases, 
explicit executive rights.*® On the Provost and teaching Masters 
were conferred not only the major execution of laws passed by the 
Trustees, but also a modest share in statute-phrasing. Providing they 
trespassed on no standing law of the Trustees, the teaching Masters 
were permitted to enact rules and regulations for the conduct of the 
college. The Provost was commanded to outline all such laws of 
temporary validity at the ensuing Trustees’ meeting, and if approved 
by the governing board, they became in effect Trustee regulations 
and had the force of public statutes. In standing law the faculty 
had rights to petition for a change but no direct legislative power.“ 


These prescriptions established for the Philadelphia college a 


“James Blair, a student at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and subsequently graduated 
from Edinburgh, was Commissary of the Bishop of London in Virginia, and to his per- 
sistent energy the foundation of William and Mary is principally due. 

“Although never worked out in detail, Blair actually drew up a design of a college 
which he had with him when he went to England in 1691. (Public Record Office, 
Treasury Papers, 64:88, ff. 347-350.) His plan was materially different from the one 
established by crown grant. 

“Quincy, I, Appendix, pp. 594-596. 

“The body of Laws is printed by Thomas H. Montgomery, History of the University 
of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1900), pp. 217-221. 

“This is again similar to a practice at William and Mary College. British Museum 
Additional Mss. 36218. 
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code very similar to that in force at Harvard before the Overseers’ 
power was limited (in 1657) to review alone. In effect, two ad- 
ministrative bodies were erected; a minor body of temporary legis- 
lative powers and with the right of initiating proposed changes; a 
second body, the real possessors of authority, the Trustees, who 
alone were empowered to discuss and settle all matters of import- 
ance, and whose final approval was necessary to the validity of any 
temporary law framed by the teaching staff. Such a provision 
reserved finality of action to the Trustees, while delegating sufficient 
authority for the proper government of the college. 

Such an arrangement appears to be a compromise between the 
government of the Philadelphia Academy (out of which grew the 
college) and the university theories of William Smith, the college’s 
first Provost. Business men, driven by Benjamin Franklin, that 
indefatigable missioner of the useful, had founded the Academy in 
1749. The Academy began almost as a business venture, and the 
methods by which it was called into being were not unlike those by 
which a joint-stock company is floated. Even the analogy of mer- 
cantile rather than academic genesis was sustained by the decent 
and almost handsome salaries paid the employes, the academy 
teachers. In planning the Academy, Franklin was the guiding 
spirit.** Franklin was well acquainted with previous colonial foun- 
dations. He was moreover a personal friend of Samuel Johnson 
who was soon to be hard at work on his scheme for King’s College, 
New York. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the external 
control of the Philadelphia Academy merely fotlowed colonial pre- 
cedent. When the Academy became a college (in 1755), studies 
were completely recast. But the only change in administrative 
policy was to grant the college faculty executive powers and a share 
in ordinary government as outlined above. Even had William Smith 
been given a free hand in reshaping administration, he would have 
kept, probably, close to the old path. For Smith’s training had been 


“Montgomery, p. 178. 
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at Aberdeen University, and in the two colleges of that institution, 
King’s and Marischal, the teaching staffs were not possessed of au- 
tonomous rights.” 
VI 

To sum up, now, the result of the historical facts treated in this 
paper. The American idea of collegiate organization was obviously 
conceived in the image and likeness of a British model, but at a 
period when that model was subject to an abnormally centralizing 
influence. This prototype, transplanted to the settlements across 
the Atlantic, became (with modifications required by changed con- 
ditions) the type of all colonial foundations. In Britain, the insti- 
tution that had been used by colonials as a model was under con- 
stant development. The development was back to normal or an 
approximation of the medieval normal: the complete government 
of a college or university by its own teaching members. In Am- 
erica the form rapidly set and became permanently crystallized. 
There, teachers’ administrative powers were, with few exceptions, 
non-existent. Occasionally professors may have succeeded in se- 
curing some autonomy, but the measure of their success was never 
more than slight. Despite an evident reaction in modern times, 
the external-control type of college and university has become seem- 
ingly the permanent standard. University convocations and senates 
may be set up. They possess often no inconsiderable influence in 
determining the strictly academic policy of the school. Yet as a 
rule, these senates and convocations possess no more authority than 
is conceded them by an external board of Trustees. 

“Officers and Graduates of the University and King’s College, Aberdeen, by P. J. 


Anderson (Aberdeen, 1893), pp. 335-347; Fasti Academiae Mariscallanae Abendonensis, 
by P. J. Anderson (Aberdeen, 1889), pp. 44-45. 





Scholastic Philosophy 
Antuony C. Cotter, S.J. 


HANKS to the encyclical Aeterni Patris, by which Pope Leo 
XIII recalled to Catholic philosophers their glorious herit- 
age, new life is pulsing in our higher schools. Far from us 

the days when Catholic professors of philosophy preferred to fol- 
low the will-o’-the-wisps of modern rationalism instead of keeping 
their gaze fixed on the immortal stars of the Catholic past. Univer- 
sities are founded with the encyclical not only cemented into the 
cornerstone, but stenciled into the living hearts of the professors. 
Academies are inaugurated with the avowed purpose of studying 
and applying the principles proclaimed in the encyclical. Nearly 
every year brings the announcement of a new review intended to 
broadcast pure and unalloyed Scholasticism. To be called a Schol- 
astic is no longer a term of contempt, nor yet a mark of distinction; 
it is something we almost expect from every student of Catholic 
philosophy and theology. 

Under these circumstances, it cannot be out of place to ask our- 
selves: What is Scholasticism? It seems, however, preferable to 
narrow the question down to philosophy. What is Scholastic philo- 
sophy? What is its essence and definition? Who can rightly be 
called a Scholastic philosopher? ~ 

As we may reasonably suppose that there is no dispute about 
philosophy as such, the question may be made yet more precise: 
What new element does the adjective “Scholastic” add to the defini- 
tion of philosophy? How does Scholastic philosophy differ from 
every other kind of philosophy? 

To be frank with the reader, there is not perfect unanimity even 
among Scholastics themselves. Some, satisfied with a purely verbal 
definition, understand by Scholastic philosophy that philosophy 
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which was taught by the Scholastics of the middle ages. Others 
confound it with the peculiar method worked out by these same 
scholars, notably the syllogistic or deductive method. Others again 
would reduce it to certain perennial questions, such as the universals, 
matter and form, the origin of ideas, etc. 

Today the dispute may reasonably be confined to two definitions. 
One considers that the essence of Scholastic philosophy is most fitly 
expressed by a synthesis of its fundamental theses; the other points 
to its peculiar relation to theology. It is between these two that we 
shall try to choose. 

The question is not a burning one. Nor is this paper meant to be 
polemical in any sense. Still, as there is such a vigorous revival of 
Scholastic philosophy going on all around us, clearness cannot but 
aid the movement. 


I 


Before entering on our discussion, there is a preliminary ques- 
tion, the right answer to which ought to help us in our choice. What 
is the difference between Catholic and Scholastic philosophy? Or 
are they perhaps the same? 

There is a difference, though in practice the two are often con- 
founded. 

Whom do we call a Catholic philosopher? Often, it is true, one 
who is a Catholic and a philosopher, just as we might call a philoso- 
pher born in England an English philosopher, or as we might speak 
of a Catholic mathematician. Evidently, the union between adjec- 
tive and noun here is very loose, accidental. 

But sometimes we mean more. A truly Catholic philosopher is 
one who makes sure that, wherever the subject matter is common 
ground, there is no contradiction between his teachings and Catholic 
dogma. Take Guenther or Rosmini or de Lamennais. They were 
Catholic philosophers in the sense that they were philosophers and 
Catholics, even priests. Yet we hesitate to give them that name. 
Why? Because they admitted glaring contradictions between their 
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philosophy and their faith. A Catholic philosopher, to deserve that 
honored name, cannot, in our judgment, accept the theory of the 
“double truth;” that theory would make chaos of the world and of 
our knowledge. 

More than this. It is indeed evident that there can be no real 
contradiction between our faith and reason; for God is the author 
of both faith and reason, and a contradiction between them would 
recoil on God Himself. But there may be apparent contradictions, 
seeming conflicts. History recounts many such conflicts, and the 
Vatican Council tells us plainly how they arise. In such cases, a 
referee is needed. Who shall be the referee? Evidently the higher 
authority, and that is the Catholic Church. For, after all, the hu- 
man mind is feeble and fallible, whereas the Catholic Church is 
the infallible custodian and the authoritative interpreter of Catholic 
faith. In case of a deadlock then the Catholic philosopher who 


really deserves that name, will bow to the decision of the Catholic 


Church. 


Hence the Vatican Council lays down the following principle for 
the guidance of Catholic philosophers:’ 

The Church has received, with the apostolic office of teaching, the 
mandate of guarding the deposit of faith; therefore she also has the 
divine right and the duty to proscribe pseudo-science, lest people be 
deceived by a false and vain philosophy. Let all the faithful then be 
warned against defending as legitimate scientific conclusions opinions 
which are known to be at variance with faith, especially after the 
Church has pronounced against them; let them be persuaded that such 
opinions are errors masking themselves as truths. 

We are not now concerned with those who are wont to cry out 
against these “fetters” of Catholic philosophy; their objections can 
be and have been answered fully. Every Catholic philosopher 
realizes that this is the only logical attitude he can assume. A con- 
venient term has been coined to express it; faith must be the “nega- 


*Conc. Vat. Sess. III, Cap. 4 (Denzinger, Ench., No. 1798). 
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tive norm” of philosophy. That is, faith tells the philosopher what 
he may not hold on certain questions. 

Can or must the Catholic philosopher accept the teachings of his 
Church as a positive norm? Can or must he teach what the Catholic 
Church teaches and because she teaches it? No. That would de- 
stroy the autonomy of philosophy. Philosophy is not theology. 
Philosophy relies on the light of unaided reason. Philosophy holds 
to its conclusions because they are evident, not because they are 
taught by the Catholic Church. 

We may then rest our preliminary case and define Catholic philo- 
sophy as that philosophy which accepts the authority of the Catholic 
Church as a negative norm. 

You may say that if this be so, there is no room left for Scholastic 
philosophy, or rather that Scholastic philosophy must of necessity 
coincide with Catholic philosophy. Not so. Scholastic philosophy 
is indeed Catholic. But Catholic philosophy, at least in the sense 
outlined, is not necessarily Scholastic. The reason is that there is 
possible a much more ideal relation between philosophy and theol- 
ogy. That relation has been compared to that of handmaid and 
mistress, and Scholastic philosophy is called the handmaid of 
theology. 


II 


Some there are who would see in this title an indignity, an insult 
to philosophy, the queen of science. Scholastics themselves are 
proud of it. 

After all, the queen of science is not philosophy, but theology. 
Philosophy is of the earth, earthly; theology is of heaven, heavenly. 
Philosophy is the child of weak human reason; theology derives its 
strength from God’s infallible truth. Is it any wonder that there 
is a philosophy which is proud to associate itself with theology, even 
though it be only in the capacity of handmaid? 

But what is the precise meaning of “handmaid of theology”? 
Negatively it means that philosophy, though in the service of 
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theology, must not presume to expound Catholic dogma, that it must 
not arrogate to itself any ius magisterii in matters theological. It 
is not for the servant to dictate the policies of her mistress. Hence 
the Church has always been jealously on guard lest science or philo- 
sophy, straying beyond their precincts, should meddle with matters 
of faith and instil the virus of rationalism into Catholic dogma. 

Positively it means that philosophy is to be a help to theology, 
as every good handmaid is to her mistress. This help is of a two- 
fold nature. On the one hand, Scholastic philosophy by preference 
attacks those problems of reason whose solution will also benefit 
theology; on the other, Scholastic philosophy even discusses prob- 
lems which unaided reason would never have suspected were it not 
for revelation. 

There is then something between taking Catholic dogma for a 
negative norm and following it as a positive norm. Catholic dogma 
is the occasion why Scholastic philosophy, in its capacity of hand- 
maid, stresses certain problems of its own and even enters into ques- 
tions of which we know only through revelation. 

Does this attitude rob Scholastic philosophy of its essential pre- 
rogative of being an autonomous science? By no means. In spite 
of a certain subordination, Scholastic philosophy remains philoso- 
phy. Beginning with its own principles and following out its own 
method, it arrives at its own conclusions and systematizes them by 
the light of reason alone. Scholastic philosophy is neither Scholastic 
theology nor apologetics. No doubt, it is the keenest weapon ever 
forged for the defence of Catholic religion. But the Scholastic 
philosopher must never pretend to call philosophically certain that 
which reason alone cannot fathom. Evidence alone is his motive of 
certitude. Only as long as he retains his independence and auto- 
nomy, is he of any use to the Church. 


III 


The relation then of Scholastic philosophy to theology comprises 
two elements: independence and subordination. How both these 
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elements can be combined into one harmonious whole, has never 
been better exemplified than by St. Thomas, the prince of Scholastics. 


As is well known, the purpose of his socalled “Summa Philoso- 
phica” is none other than to marshal reason by the side of faith 
against Jew and Gentile, against heretic and schismatic. In the 
ninth chapter of the first book he himself explains this purpose, and 
the explanation has served as a program to countless Scholastics: 


First of all, we intend to prove those truths which faith teaches us 
and our reason is capable of investigating ... Then, passing from 
what is more evident to what is less so, we shall discuss those truths 
which are beyond human reason, answering the objections of opponents 
and bringing forward probable arguments and authorities for these 
same truths. 


St. Thomas here draws a clear distinction between the two kinds 
of truths mentioned above: those which reason can understand by 
its native power, and those which are above reason. Yet St. Thomas 
discusses both in his “Summa Philosophica.” Why? Because as 
a Scholastic, it is his intention to throw the whole weight of reason 


on the side of faith in the fight for the faith. 


It is for realizing in his works the ideal of this harmonious union 
between reason and faith that Pope Leo XIII in 1880 declared St. 
Thomas the universal patron of Catholic schools. In his writings, 
as the Holy Father points out, not only is there never any conflict 
between reason and faith, but, without denying its own character 
or yielding its place in the hierarchy of sciences, each aids the other 
in the pursuit of its end. Sometimes the chief task devolves on 
reason; but, in accomplishing it, reason never loses sight of faith. 
Again faith takes the lead, but faith illumined and strengthened by 
reason. At times, when a common foe appears in the field, both 
join forces to oppose to him a united front. 

To the mind of Pope Leo then the ideal relation between theol- 
ogy and philosophy would appear to be that of two allies, each in- 
tent upon defending its own territory, each fighting with its own 
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weapons, but both serving in a common cause, which is that of 


truth. 
IV 
If there is any other work that is entitled to be called a Scholastic 
philosophy, it certainly is Suarez’ “Disputationes Metaphysicae.” 
Now in the preface to this monumental work he plainly tells the 


reader its purpose. 

No doubt, theology, being divine and supernatural, relies on divine 
light and on principles revealed by God. Yet theology is perfected by 
human reason; it receives aid from the principles known naturally; it 
completes its arguments and illustrates its divine truths by means of 
these principles of reason. Now of all human sciences, none aids sacred 
and supernatural theology so much as the one which is the noblest of 
them all, viz., “first philosophy.” The reason for this is plain. This 
science comes closest to knowledge of divine truths; it expounds and 
proves those natural principles which lie at the root of all things and 
on which every doctrine must, to some extent, be founded. 


He then goes on to say that, though occupying the chair of sacred 
theology, he yet found it advisable to publish his philosophy separ- 
ately. For, since the mysteries of faith can scarcely be discussed 
without a knowledge of metaphysics, he was often obliged to explain 
at the same time natural and supernatural verities, to the detriment 
of both and to the annoyance of teacher and pupil alike. “For, the 
principles and truths of metaphysics are so closely intertwined with 
the conclusions and arguments of theology, that an insufficient 
knowledge of the former will endanger the scientific grasp of the 
latter.” 

Are not these the same principles as those which St. Thomas laid 
down for himself when beginning his “Summa Philosophica”? 

When, toward the middle of the last century, the new Scholastic 
movement got under way, Father Liberatore again traced the rela- 
tion between philosophy and theology in the prolegomena to his 


“Institutiones Philosophice.” He says: 
Philosophy is of exceptional use to our holy religion. It refutes 
the errors into which the abuse of reason leads unbelievers and heretics; 
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it also demonstrates the truths which are called preambles of faith, 
such as God’s existence, truthfulness, providence, etc. Although our 
faith comprises truths which surpass the understanding and are called 
mysteries, still there are many others which do not lie beyond our 
power, such as the creation of the world, freedom of the will, the im- 
mortality of the human soul, etc. Philosophy can prove and illustrate 
these and thereby render valuable service to religion. 

With regard to the mysteries of faith, although philosophy cannot 
demonstrate them, seeing that they are above reason, yet it can furnish 
some aid. For, first of all, we shall understand supernatural truths 
the better, the better we are prepared to receive them; now this prep- 
aration consists in the study of philosophy. Secondly, philosophy ex- 
plains many concepts which, on account of their transcendental char- 
acter, apply to things human and divine. Such are the concepts of 
truth, goodness, substance, person, nature, principle, unity, etc.; if 
these are accurately explained and analyzed in philosophy, they are 
a distinct aid in understanding the dogmas of faith. Lastly, the body 
of natural truths established in philosophy marvelously widens the 
horizon of theology, inasmuch as, joined to revealed truths, it leads 
the mind to many new propositions. 


This program, drawn up by the father of the new Scholastic 
movement and borrowed from St. Thomas, is still adhered to. What 
indeed do modern Scholastics consider the chief problems of phil- 
osophy? One glance at their textbooks will convince us that they 
are those concerning God’s existence, His attributes, His relation 
to the world in general and to man in particular, man’s soul and 
its immortality, man’s freedom and responsibility, the possibility 
and knowability of miracles, etc. Why are these problems stressed? 
Why, unless it be their intimate connexion with Catholic theology? 
Why are other subjects omitted or relegated to a secondary place? 
Why, unless it be that these are more or less irrelevant with regard 
to theology. Take scientific induction, a subject of such vast im- 
portance today. Why do not Scholastics devote volumes to it as do 
their cousins in the secular universities? Because its bearing on 
the truths of faith is seen to be very remote. 


The argument receives added weight when we consider the sec- 
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ond class of problems treated by all scholastic philosophers, viz., 
those whose very existence the human mind left to itself would 
never have suspected. Such are the nature of personality, the sep- 
arability of accidents, the possibility of compenetration and biloca- 
tion, the nature of relations, etc. One who should deny that theol- 
ogy is at least the occasion for studying these problems, will be hard 
put to it to assign a reason for their inclusion in our manuals. 


V 


Our last argument shall be drawn from history. 

Scholastic philosophy is undoubtedly the heir of Patristic philoso- 
phy. In Patristic times, it is true, philosophy was not yet clearly 
marked off from theology. The main purpose of the Fathers was 
apologetic; philosophy, chiefly that of Plato, was drawn upon to 
furnish weapons for the defence of the faith. Their successors, the 
Scholastics, made a clearcut distinction between philosophy and 
religion, between things known through reason and things known by 
faith. But the same ideal guided both the Fathers and the Schol- 
astics. Distinction to them did not mean separation. Just as in 
man there is a real distinction between body and soul and yet at the 
same time the closest union: so the Scholastics wished philosophy 
and theology, though distinct sciences, to go amicably hand in hand. 
Philosophy and theology were to be like friends and brothers, cor 
unum et anima una. 

History also tells us when and how Scholastic philosophy was 
degraded to pure philosophy. The one word “Reformation” tells 
the whole story. It was then that an excessive, unbridled craving 
for freedom took hold of the European mind. Philosophers were 
loath to bow to a higher authority or to acknowledge themselves as 
being of an inferior rank. What God had joined, man in his pride 
separated. Then, the ideal relation between faith and reason being 
broken, warfare became the order of the day. Reason had made 
itself independent indeed, but the history of the last century with 
its crass materialism and fantastic pantheism paints in lurid colors 
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the depths to which human reason can sink when left to its own 
devices. “They that were brought up in scarlet, have embraced the 
dung.” 

VI 

As was said in the beginning of this article, Scholastics them- 
selves are not entirely agreed on the best definition of Scholastic 
philosophy. While controversy is far from our mind, yet it would 
scarcely be fair to the reader to pass over entirely one other view 
of this matter. It is the one so ably defended by Maurice de Wulf, 
the author of several admirable books bearing directly on our theme. 

Though admitting candidly that the definition defended in this 
essay is “the most widespread of all current notions,” he yet is dis- 
satisfied with it. He prefers to define Scholastic philosophy as a 
synthesis or rather system of doctrines common to a group of the 
leading doctors of the West. This definition has also been adopted, 
on de Wulf’s authority, by the two most recent Jesuit historians of 
philosophy, Fathers Geny and Klimke. De Wulf’s principal objec- 
tion to our definition is that it is “extra-doctrinal.” That is to say, 
the definition comprises only attributes extrinsic to the thing to be 
defined; it leaves unmentioned that precisely which constitute philo- 
sophy, viz., doctrinal content. 

But what is the thing to be defined? Is it philosophy as such? Is 
it not rather the adjective “Scholastic”? And if this adjective means 
something extrinsic to philosophy as such, the definition, to be true, 
can do nothing else than register this. A public library does not 
differ from other libraries except by its relation to the public, who 
have free access to it and for whose benefit it is designed. But who 
would define it by the class of books it contains or by the arrange- 
ment of its shelves? 

To our mind, the adjective “Scholastic” does express a relation 
to theology, the only logical relation between the two queens of sci- 
ence, which we outlined above and which is implied when we call 
Scholastic philosophy the handmaid of theology. Because this re- 
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lation, though extrinsic to philosophy as such, is founded in the na- 
ture of things. Scholastic philosophy rightly regards itself as the 
philosophia perennis, whereas in M. de Wulf’s definition, it would 
disappear with our peculiar Western civilization. 

We do not wish to argue the point. We only mention this dis- 
senting view because M. de Wulf’s works are so well known in 
English-speaking countries. Nor is there really an irreconcilable 
opposition between his definition and ours. He considers the effect, 
we the cause; he emphasizes the material element, we the formal. 
Both are necessary, but forma dat esse, the Scholastics say. 





Metaphor in Every-Day Speech 


STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


T IS interesting to take an ordinary piece of very simple prose, 
| a passage say in some school “Reader,” and to examine it word 
after word with this question in mind, “Is this word capable 
of use, either itself in a metaphorical sense or as an element in a 
figurative expression?” There can, of course, be no question of 
prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, articles, but apart from these 
it is surprising how seldom the answer will be, no. Let us take an 
example at random. I find the following in a book of simplified 
JEsop’s Fables that forms one of W. T. Stead’s “Books for the 
Bairns.” 

As a cock was scratching up the straw in a farm-yard, in search of 
food for the hens, he hit upon a jewel that by some chance had found 
its way there. “Oh,” said he, “you are a very fine thing, no doubt, to 
those who prize you; but give me a barley-corn before all the pearls 
in the world.” 

In the first place the entire fable has a significance in a sphere wholly 
different from that to which the tale belongs. Its meaning can be 
expressed in general, abstract terms, “We value only what we can 
use.” Then, taking the nouns, verbs, and even the adjectives— 
The word cock is used in a transferred sense for one who domin- 
eers over people somewhat insolently. We say of somebody that 
he is “cock of the walk,” and to “cock over” is a local slang term 
for to “bully.” We say of a reformer whose reforms are not very 
thorough or of a writer who is superficial, that they have merely 
“scratched the surface.” Straw is given a significance above itself 
in such an adage as “a straw shows which way the wind blows,” 
which being translated into literalness means “from trifles we may 
learn the trend of events.” Then we have “to make bricks without 
straw, for an impossible task, “a man of straw,” for a man of no 
account, and so forth. For farm and yard I do not recall very 
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familiar uses, unless “Europe’s back yard,” said, at one time, of 
certain nations. But the metaphorical possibilities of these two 
words are evident enough. Search is used for spiritual seekings as 
well as physical. Food recalls that saying of Christ, “My food is to 
do the will of Him that sent me.” The notion of mental pabulum 
or spiritual nourishment, is a quite familiar metaphor. Hen re- 
calls' another saying of Christ. “How often would I have gathered 
these as the hen gathereth her chickens under her wings.” The 
metaphorical uses of words like jewel and gem are many. We call 
to mind the setting given to the former by Shakespeare— 
Sweet are the uses of adversity 


Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Bears yet a precious jewel in his head. 


Way is more familiar in its numerous metaphorical uses than in 
such literal physical senses as “the permanent way,” “kindly tell 


me the way.” Christ our Lord exalted it into a description of His 
own significance for mankind—“I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” A committee of “ways and means” is not concerned with roads 
and paths. We prize not only things with calculable money values, 
but objects with intellectual and spiritual values. Barley-corn is 
not only, as in this fable, the literal name of an ear of barley, but 
a symbol of insignificance, as when a nominal rent is paid in the 
shape of a barley-corn. Pearl reminds us at once of the “pearl of 
great price” in the Gospel parable, and it has many other transferred 
uses, as, for instance, when we speak of the “Pearl of the Antilles.” 
Finally world means for us now not merely this planet of ours and 
its inhabitants. It has a deep and mysterious significance, the spirit 
of aloofness from God, nay of opposition and hostility. 

I think it will be found that an average passage of simple prose 
with plenty of concrete words will reveal equally rich possibilities 
of metaphor. “It is certain,” says Sidgwick, “that there are com- 
paratively few words in daily use which are not frequently extended 


*A “henpecked” husband is an expression hardly to be taken literally. 
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to metaphorical uses. It is not easy to find many words which have 
quite escaped this fate.” Consequently the very stuff out of which 
is wrought our common speech is also metaphor-stuff and may be- 


long to the world of imagery. 

That is one aspect of the matter. Another and more interesting 
aspect is the prevalence of actual metaphor in daily talk and such 
writing as is but the reproduction of daily talk. Here I recall a dis- 
tinction observed by most writers on the subject, viz., between “radi- 
cal” metaphor, the result of a process which is part of the original 
making of language, and “poetical” metaphor, the result of the 
working of imagination and emotion on thought. Radical metaphor 
may be described as having reached the fossil stage as contrasted 
with poetical metaphor which is still living. In using the former, 
we are no longer aware that we are not speaking literally, in using 
the latter, two significances of the word, its original proper sense and 
its transferred sense, are present to the mind. 

As to radical metaphor the matter is clear enough. The main ob- 
ject of Mr. L. H. Grindon’s fine work, on “Figurative Language” is 
“to show that the bulk of all language is figurative essentially.” 
Speaking of this process, originally poetical, which has given to 
language so many words from which poetic significance subsequently 


faded, Carlyle says:* 

Thinkest thou there were no poets till Dan Chaucer? No heart burn- 
ing with a thought, which it could not hold, and had no word for,— 
what thou callest a metaphor, trope, or the like? For every word we 
have, there was such a man and poet. The coldest word was once a 
glowing new metaphor, and bold questionable originality. Thy very 
attention, does it not mean an attentio, a stretching-to? Fancy that 


*The Application of Logic, 1910, p. 116. 
*Past and Present, Bk. II, ch. XVII. “That idioms are a kind of crystallized poetry,” 


says a writer in the Literary Supplement of the Times, “appears from the strong flavor 
of metaphor in many or most of them.” And again: “These idioms are the crystalliza- 
tion in a sort of racial memory of those flashes of comparison which belong to the genius 
of language at its source and form in their original and salient applications the very 


substance of poetry.” 
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act of the mind, which all were conscious of, which none had yet named, 

—when this new “poet” first felt bound and driven to name it! His 

questionable originality, and new glowing metaphor, was found adopt- 

able, intelligible; and remains our name for it to this day. 

I may now attempt to show a little more at large how full is or- 
dinary speech of metaphor, simile, and the like. The great majority 
of current metaphors are heirlooms, they belong to a common stock 
that has been handed down to us, growing as it went. As regards 
their poetic value they are, many of them, much faded, but have not 
yet reached what we have called the fossil stage. In using them 
we are at the very least vaguely aware that what we say is not to be 
taken strictly au pied de la lettre. 

It is curious to note that every category of objects, even the most 
unlikely, has been pressed into the service of expression, not merely 
literary, poetical expression but the expression of the notions of 
daily life. We can but glean examples here and there.* The sea 
and all that concerns it has ever been a fruitful source. A person 
in a fit of anger reminds us somehow of the sea in a high wind. We 
speak of his “tempests,” of his being shaken by “gusts” of passion, 
we refer to him as “storming” and “raging” and then “calming” 
down again. Coming obstacles and troubles are “breakers ahead.” 
somebody in pecuniary straits is “on the rocks.” We wonder 
whether a person in serious trouble will succeed in “weathering the 
storm,” or whether he will “go under.” We speak of one man’s 
happiness being “wrecked,” of another man “drowning” his cares. 
We are surprised that such another manages to “keep his head above 
water.” A man who has succeeded fairly well so far is admonished 
not to “rest on his oars.” As though we had once been in the smug- 
gling business we sometimes look about to see if “the coast is clear,” 
and so on almost indefinitely.” 


“Not a few are taken from The Romance of Language, by Alethea Chaplin. Many fur- 
ther examples may be found in Words and Idioms, by Logan Pearsall Smith, London, 


1925. 
*She “sailed” majestically into the room, his last illusions “went by the board”, much 


” 66. 


“leeway” to make up, “sailing under false colors”, “taking in tow”, “full steam ahead”, 


” 7 6 


“flotsam and jetsam”, “getting into deep water”, “quite at sea.” 
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The language of sport gives us much help in eking out our ideas. 
We still talk of “drawing the long bow,” as though quite familiar 
with archery, and the title of one of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s latest 
books is “Tales of the Long Bow.” From the same sport come such 
expressions as “hitting the mark,” “feather in one’s cap,” “two 
strings to her bow,” “point blank” (the blanc or white being the 
bull’s-eye), “beside the mark.” Nowadays we borrow metaphors 
from cricket, football, and golf. “It isn’t cricket,” “bunkered,” 
“stumped,” “clean bowled,” and so on. 

St. Paul borrowed metaphors from the arena, the stadium, and 
the palestra; and their modern equivalents furnish us with many a 
vigorous figure. From boxing we have “under the belt,” “throwing 
up the sponge,” a “knock-out blow,” “counted out.” It will be re- 
membered how Mr. Micawber occasionally descended to the use of 
such colloquial expressions. “The friendliness of the gentleman’ 
[meaning Mr. Dick], said Mr. Micawber to my aunt, ‘if you will 
allow me, ma’am, to cull a figure of speech from the vocabulary of 
our coarser national sports—floors me.’ ” 

Thousands of people who never saw a race or a cross country 
run interlard their talk with metaphors of the hunting-field and the 
turf—“drawing a blank,” “in full cry,” “at bay,” “a fair field,” 
“a false start,” “on the wrong scent,” “drawing a herring across the 
track,” “in the long run,” to “run to earth,” “neck and neck,” “a 
dark horse,” “also ran.” 

The tendency is for the speech of ordinary folk to absorb more 
and more of that of specialists in these various pusuits—the sea- 
faring man, the “horsey man,” the more or less professional sports- 
man, the talk of a Captain Cuttle or an Educated Evans, or others 


of that ilk. 


War was once so common a feature of life that ordinary speech 
borrowed from it many an image. War has totally changed in all 
but its essential feature—the effort of two bodies of men to slaughter 
one another. But we still go on using expressions borrowed from 
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wars and weapons of the past—‘“throw down the gauntlet” and “run 
the gauntlet,” ‘a foeman worthy of one’s steel,” “not worth his 
salt” (i.e., salary or salt-money), the “honors of war,” “enter the 
lists,” “charge full tilt,” “with flying colors,” “pass muster.” Some- 
what more modern are “sticking to one’s guns,” “marking time,” 
“taking by storm.” 

The great war gave us a new batch of words, an entire vocabulary, 
in fact, of which a few obvious specimens are “camouflage,” “funk- 
hole,” “shirker,” “over the top,” “no man’s land,” “a smoke screen,” 
all of which daily talk has been appropriated for uses quite other 
than those of war. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith is able to fill fourteen pages in double col- 
umns merely with somatic idioms, that is, phrases in which we use 
words properly referring to the body and its parts to express mental 
and moral and social states and facts. Many of them are delight- 
fully racy. Take the head alone. We say to “keep one’s head” 
and to “lose one’s head,” “swelled head,” to “put one’s head in a 
noose,” to “have one’s head screwed on the right way,” to be “off 
one’s head,” “over head and ears,” to “cudgel one’s brains,” to 
“split hairs,” to “cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face,” to “see no 
further than one’s nose,” to “pay through the nose,” to be “led by 
the nose,” to “have one’s nose kept to the grindstone,” “his nose is 
out of joint,” etc., etc. 

A widely prevalent tendency in common speech is to use with 
nouns denoting immaterial things adjectives and verbs applying 
properly to quite concrete and material things. We talk of our 
hopes being “kindled,” or “quenched” or “shattered,” our ardor 
being “damped,” of a man being “spurred” on by ambition, or 
“goaded” into retaliation. An orator’s arguments are “threadbare” 
or else they “will not hold water.” We implore people not to 
“rake up” the past, not to use “stinging” words. People’s hearts 
are “cold” or “warm,” “heavy” or “light,” “soft” or “hard.” They 
can be “broken.” Even one’s spirit may be “broken” or “crushed.” 

All kinds of current sayings, wise saws, and adages take meta- 
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phorical form, a natural fact being taken as a sort of picture of a 
moral truth, and thus given a significance quite other than the mean- 
ing which, taken literally, it would convey. Such are the sayings 
which recall familiar fables—‘sour grapes,” “borrowed plumes,” 
“dog in the manger;” or stories from classical literature—“sword of 
Damocles,” to “tantalize,” “herculean task,” a “Gordian knot,” in 
“stentorian tones,” “Augean stables.” Such, too, are saying about 
the “thin end of the wedge,” “taking the bull by the horns,” “hav- 
ing several irons in the fire,” or “two strings to one’s bow,” “striking 
the iron while it is hot,” “making hay while the sun shines” (two 
expressions for taking advantage of present opportunities), “throw 
dust in people’s eyes,” “laughing up one’s sleeve” (a difficult feat 
with modern sleeves). Many popular proverbs, too, are cast in this 
form—“a rolling stone gathers no moss” (few people, I think, are 
clear as to whether this does or does not constitute a dereliction of 
duty on the part of the stone), “a bird in the hand,” “killing two 
birds with one stone” (often applied in a way that in reality is scarce- 
ly complimentary), “the last straw,” “a cat’s paw” (alluding to the 
historic manner in which the monkey picked chestnuts out of the 
cinders), “letting sleeping dogs lie” (where there is no question of 
dogs of flesh and blood), “drawing in one’s horns,” “coming out of 
one’s shell,” “breaking the ice,” though how this particular expres- 
sion has come to mean overcoming mutual constraint and setting up 
friendly relations, it is not easy to say. 


Then there is the language of slang. “All slang,” says Chester- 
ton, “is metaphor,” and we may assent, with but few reserves. Slang 
seldom invents entirely new words. It seizes upon old ones and 
in a flash of imagination transfers them to new senses. The French 
equivalent of “cheek,” le toupet, literally meant merely a top-knot; 
le panache, a word immortalized by Rostand in the sense of dare- 
devil courage, meant a plume—‘“a feather in one’s cap,” by the 
way, is metaphor for something to pride oneself upon. One need 
not go far to find examples. A youngster is a “kid;” the French 
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piocher (lit. to use a pick) means to study hard; in American slang 
“shucks” (an old word for husks or pods) is used to means non- 
sense, rubbish. 

Slang as the product of imagination and emotion is a sort of rough 
poetry. Chesterton writes: 

I do not imagine that it is necessary to demonstrate that poetic al- 
lusiveness is the characteristic of true slang. Such an expression as 
“Keep your hair on” is positively Meredithian in its perverse and 
mysterious manner of expressing an idea. The Americans have a well 
known expression about “swelled head” as a description of self-ap- 
proval, and the other day I heard a remarkable fantasia upon this air. 
An American said that after the Chinese War the Japanese wanted “to 
put on their hats with a shoe-horn.” ... The world of slang is a kind 
of topsy-turvey-dom of poetry, full of blue moons and white elephants, 
of men losing their heads and men whose tongues run away with them 
—a whole chaos of fairy tales. 

We may add this confirmation from a recent scientific work on 
language:° 

La métaphore est un des procés favoris de l’argot... La métaphore 
et la métonymie sont employées en argot avec une fréquence parti- 
culiére; comme il s’agit d’accuser et de maintenir la différence qui dis- 
tingue l’argot de la langue commune les métaphores s’usent assez vite 
et ont besoin d’étre renouvelées. 

Hence the perpetual changefulness of slang. 

It is a prevailing fashion among modern popular speakers and 
writers, journalists in particular, to couch ideas of all kinds in terms 
of familiar concrete objects. Such a device catches the popular 
imagination and does duty for argument. We are all familiar with 
the statement that “blood is thicker than water” and commonly ac- 
cept it as a conclusive argument that certain (imaginary) Anglo- 
Saxons in the United States are bound to (almost equally imaginary) 
Anglo-Saxons on this side of the Atlantic by ties, instinctive and 
unacknowledged, perhaps, but none the less real, of affection and 
regard. The enunciation of the phrase “hands across the sea” is 


*Le Langage. By Joseph Vendryes (Paris, 1921), p. 259. 
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counted upon to confirm a similar conviction. We remember how 
during the South African War the British public was comforted by 
being told how its army was engaged in “wiping something off a 
slate,” though how that somewhat primitive process illustrated the 
situation is not at all easy to see. The doings of modern statesman 
are described in terms of “exploring avenues,” or “building 
bridges,” or “bridging chasms” or “delivering the goods.” Their 
doings and pronouncements are disrespectfully referred to by their 
opponents as “eye-wash” or “window-dressing” or “backstairs in- 
trigues,” while the endeavor of these opponents is to “cut the ground 
from under them,” to “take the wind out of their sails” or to “steal 
a march on them.” Their policy may be a mere “bread and butter” 
policy or it may be a policy of “bread and circuses,” panem et 
circenses. 

This tendency in popular speeches and newspaper articles of the 
day may be illustrated by a page from an Irish comic paper. It 
purports to be a series of drawings from the Blatherskite Bequest, 
recently added to the British Museum. They are labelled as fol- 
lows: Scales removed from the eyes of the people in December, 
1921, (the drawing is of a pair of weighing scales); actual wires 
pulled by Mr. H.; fig which Mr. O’H. didn’t give for the Opposition; 
dogs to which the country is going according to Mr. D.; pin-pricks 
inflicted on the Government by the Farmers’ Party; herring drawn 
across the trail by various Election speakers; actual inch which Sir 
J. C. didn’t budge; axe which has been applied to Old Age Pensions; 
and so forth. 

Skilfully used this device renders the most abstract disquisitions 
pleasant and even entertaining. Here is a passage from Chesterton 
that might be matched by scores of others from the same writer: 


An intelligent persecutor, an intelligent heresy hunter, right or wrong, 
is not like a man with a blunderbuss. He is like a man with a rifle 
who is so good a shot that he can pick out some man without touching 
the man beside him. But the blunderbuss is broadmouthed as its owner 
is broadminded. The blunderbuss is a large, a liberal, a universal 
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instrument . . . a gun that scorns to have anything so narrow as an aim. 
The blunderbuss merely explodes; that is, it merely expands; it is the 
natural weapon of those who pride themselves on ideals of expansion 
and evolution, etc., etc. 

One more example, this time from the Literary Supplement of 


the Times: 

The essayist, in Mr. M.’s new perception or impersonation of him, 
is a chewer of the cud. He begins as a starer with wide absorptive eyes 
that drink the world; but at last his nature brims, he broods upon his 
treasure in a “long meditativeness,” and distils from it a pleasant flow- 
ing stream of warm reflection . . . and the thoughts upon which one mind 
has fed become the food for the multitude. 

This tendency, though excellent in many ways, has nevertheless 
its dangers. The proper role of metaphor is the illustration of 
thought and the embellishment of speech. Not infrequently meta- 
phor usurps to itself a further role. All unknown to the speaker or 
writer it proceeds to frame his thought for him, to guide it along cer- 
tain lines. If you begin by thinking of learning as the food of the 
mind and think out in full the parallelism between learning and 
food, your views on learning will not follow the same lines as if 
you had started with the notion that the mind is soil upon which 
learning falls, like seed, and takes root, springing up as weeds or 
corn, according to circumstances. The following passage from 
“The Mill on the Floss” will illustrate this point. 

It was his [Rev. Mr. Stirlling’s] favorite metaphor that the classics 
and geometry constituted that culture of the mind which prepared it 
for the reception of any subsequent crop. I say nothing against Mr. 
Stirlling’s theory. I only know that it turned out as uncomfortably 
for Tom Tulliver as if he had been plied with cheese in order to remedy 
a gastric weakness which prevented him from digesting it. 

It is astonishing what a different result one gets by changing the 
metaphor. Once call the brain an intellectual stomach, and one’s in- 
genious conception of the classics and geometry as ploughs and har- 
rows seems to settle nothing. But then it is open to someone else to 
follow great authorities, and call the mind a sheet of white paper or a 
mirror, in which case one’s knowledge of the digestive process becomes 
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quite irrelevant. It was doubtless an ingenious idea to call the camel 
the ship of the desert, but it would hardly lead one far in training that 
useful beast. O Aristotle, if you had had the advantage of being “the 
freshest modern” instead of the greatest ancient, would you not have 
mingled your praise of metaphorical speech as a sign of high intel- 
ligence with a lamentation that intelligence so rarely shows itself in 
speech without metaphor—that we can so seldom declare what a thing 


is, except by saying it is something else. 

For a variety of reasons founded in human nature or in social 
convention common speech is wont to shirk the bald statement of 
unpleasant realities by the device of language known as euphemism.‘ 
Now for euphemistic purposes metaphor is invaluable. “Les 
tropes,” says Du Marsais, “sont d’un grand usage pour déguiser 
les idées dures, désagréables, tristes, ou contraires 4 la modestie.” 
All languages have an astonishing variety of metaphors to describe 
the state of intoxication without speaking the brutal word “drunk.” 
The disagreeable fact of death is clothed in softening imagery.* “I 
will waive the point,” says Chesterton somewhere, “whether death 
is a mist or a fog or a front door or a fire escape or any physical 
metaphor; being satisfied with the fact that it is there, and not to be 
removed by metaphor.” Yet we love to “call it soft names”—a 
“sleep,” a “frontier line,” a quai de départ, a “short dark passage to 
eternal life.’ 

Indeed euphemism, as life is constituted, has its uses. But there 
are moments that call for plain speaking, when euphemism becomes 
an impertinence, if not a danger. A figure of speech may exercise 
a sort of hypnotic influence if we forget that it is but a figure of 


™“TEuphémisme n’est qu’une forme polie et cultivée de ce qu’on appelle l’interdiction 
du vocabulaire,” i.e., the process by which certain words gradually become taboo. J. 
Vendryes, Le Langage, Paris, 1921. 

*Au lieu de mourir nous disons en francais périr, passer, trépasser, décéder, rendre 
son ame 4 Dieu, simplement méme partir ou s’en aller. Ibid., p. 258. 

*Folk speech and local dialects have numberless curious euphemisms for death. Some 
of these are recorded in Rustic Speech and Folklore by Elizabeth Mary Wright (Ox- 
ford, 1913). Among others—“he has put his spoon in the wall”, “he has gone to the 
mole country.” “Gone west” is a euphemism of modern slang. 
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speech and fail to penetrate to the reality behind. Mischief has 
been done to weak characters by the easy use of phrases such as to 
“tide over,” “bide one’s time,” “lie fallow,” “sow one’s wild oats,” 
“try one’s luck,” and by a multitude of proverbs that are only half- 
truths. Such phrases cannot salve conscience or determine a line 


of action. 

Let us beg you [says a thoughtful writer now little read] to draw a 
line where any high moral principle is involved . . . for there the 
mischief of euphemism (and of all figure) lies. When something vital 
is touched we must put our proverbs away, we must no longer speak in 
parables. In life or death matters hard, straight-flying words are best, 
Metaphor is not good in essentials.?° 
Nor are metaphors—at all events stock metaphors, always good 

where simple explanation and lucid exposition are called for. They 
are often a cheap means of securing color at the expense of clear- 
ness. Often enough the writer or speaker is not clear in his own 
mind as to what is the literal meaning he intends to convey by his 
figures. He merely takes them as he finds them in current speech. 
For example there is Bacon’s metaphor about the books to be tasted 
and the books to be chewed and digested. Few who use it begin by 
examining the correctness and relevancy of the image. In what 
sense, for instance is the mind said to “chew” and in what to “di- 
gest” received information? But a vigorous thinker will seize upon 
this well-worn metaphor, refashion it to his own purpose, and give 
it a new life. Ruskin says: 

We talk of food for the mind as of food for the body; now a good 
book contains such food inexhaustibly; it is a provision for life, and 
for the best part of us, yet how long most people would look at the 
best book before they would give the price of a large turbot for it! 
This analogy has been freshly and ingeniously worked out in a 

chapter entitled “Books as Mental Food” of “De Libris: Being Six 
Chapters on Books,” by F. J. Grierson." If books be mental food, 


“Offspring of Thought in Solitude. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 
“Dublin, 1909. 
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he argues, then it behooves our reading, like our bodily food, to be 
wholesome, regular, varied. Then there are considerations on the 
“digestion” of information and on “exercise” as being as necessary 
for the growth and development of the mind as for that of the body. 
One of the resources of modern humor, notably of the humor of 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, is to take these wornout metaphors and cur- 
rent sayings and to galvanize them into unexpected vitality. 

Common speech, then, is shot through with metaphor. It would 
not, I think, be difficult to show it likewise shot through with other 
forms of imagery akin to metaphor.” What, for instance, are such 
adjectives as “cowardly,” “ruffianly,” “saintly,” “homely,” “ghost- 
ly,” “childlike,” “birdlike,” “homelike,” but a sort of abridged 
simile? So with metonymy: even in most familiar talk we say 
“irons” for fetters, “glasses” for spectacles or for drinking vessels, 
the “knife” for surgery, “canvas” for sails or for tents, and so on. 
And synecdoche—sixty “head” of cattle, a “rumshop,” a “gin pal- 
ace,” a “cut-throat” (for any sort of murderer), a “hangman” (for 
any sort of executioner), etc., etc. 

So common a feature of our daily speech are figures that we are 
all of us in the position of the person in Hudibras of whom it was 
said— 


29 «66 


For Rhetorick he could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope. 








“This has to some extent been done in Words and Theirs Ways in English Speech. 
By James Bradstreet Greenough and George Lyman Kittredge, London and New York, 
1902. 
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THE ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY EXPEDITION 


Joun P. Bercman, S. J., Rapuaet N. Hamitton, S. J. anp 
Joseru F. Tuornine, S. J. 


ID INOSAURS, or terrible lizards, to paraphrase the term’s 
etymology, have the distinction of belonging to a family 
whose members were the largest of the whole animal king- 
They were the giants of their day, and, so far as paleontolog- 


dom. 
They were herbivores as well as carni- 


ical records go, of all time. 


vores, and each in its respective realm held undisputed sway. One 
of the most favored haunts of these huge prehistoric reptiles, to 
judge from the number of specimens unearthed, was the territory 


now included in the State of Wyoming. Here the great denizens 
of the past increased and multiplied until their numbers swelled 
into vast “thundering herds”, as the name brontosaurus, or thunder 
lizard, suggests. The fossil remains of several of these great sau- 
rians discovered during the past summer by the St. Louis University 
expedition to the famous Morrison Beds of this State are the sub- 


ject of the present paper. 
I 

The duration of man’s historic monarchies passes as a day when 
compared to the great saurian dynasty. To speak in terms of geo- 
logical periods their rise to prominence began in the late Triassic; 
their supremacy came at the end of the Jurassic; and their decline, 
resulting in their complete extinction, occurred in the Cretaceous. 
Their presence on the great cosmic stage was, therefore, contempor- 
aneous with the entire Mesozoic era. In round numbers it may be 
said that they lived several million years ago. Paleontologists 
agree that it was millions of years; but their estimates vary immen- 





THE BONE HORIZON FROM WHICH THE FEMUR OF THE DIPLODOCUS WAS TAKEN 
The picture was taken at the place where the work of excavating was done. The big stone at the right 
of the picture is some of the crossbedded sandstone on which the bone rested. The extent of this stratum 
exposed is shown in the center of the picture, where trees have grown on it. The typical formation of the 
Morrison is seen above and below the bone horizon, 
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The huge condyles lying on the table would fasten on to the bottom of the shaft. 
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The position of the four trochanters is indicated by the symbol “Tr. 1, 2, 3, 4.” The dotted lines in- 
dicate the position of the Condyles when in place and the entire extent of the head of the bone. 
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sely. Most authorities place the number between six and fifteen 
million. A more conservative estimate would indicate a number 
between six and eight million. And yet this stupendous lapse of 
time since the huge dinosaurs “stalked by the seashore, browsed 
amid the swamps, or disported themselves along the ready margins 
of rivers” began only after the great cosmic day had already ad- 
vanced far towards its noonday splendor. For preceding the Me- 
sozoic, when these giant forms literally left their footprints in the 
sands of time, there were the vast reaches of the Paleozoic era which 
in turn merge almost imperceptibly into the Archeozoic or Pre-cam- 
brian, where the first traces of life are manifest; and before the 
Pre-cambrian stretches the Archean or age of beginnings. But who 
will calculate how long the Archean or perhaps even earlier eras 
may have existed before the omnipotent fiat of the Creator gave the 
embryonic earth its being? How stupendous then must be the 
length of this great cosmic day which began its cycle when “ in the 
beginning God created Heaven and earth.” 


The preceding paragraphs imply that the lordly dinosaur, whose 
petrified fragments engage our attention, was buried millions of 
years ago. The basis of this computation is the length of time re- 
quired to build a given thickness of stratified rock by sedimenta- 
tion. The thickness of the stratified rocks now exposed upon the 
eroded surface of the earth is found in places to reach a depth of 
seven or even eight miles. Now the rate of sedimentation is ex- 
ceedingly slow. If, therefore, we combine these two factors, mak- 
ing allowance for acceleration or retardation due to concomitantly 
operating agents, we can easily see that the heyday of reptilian life 
must have been at least six million years ago. 


“Terrible lizard” is a descriptive term and implies a rather ac- 
curate knowledge of the animal so named. Yet it is quite obvious 
that, if the dinosaur was buried six million years ago, the ravages 
of time alone would prove a severe handicap in any attempt to trace 
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his appearance in actual life. What then is to guide us in recon- 
structing a genuine image from a fossil find? Evidently the basis 
of any true restoration must consist in the petrified remains them- 
selves. To put our dinosaur on his feet we must first assemble the 
fragments uncovered and, after supplementing the missing parts 
from other finds of the same species, reconstruct the skeleton. Then 
the paleontologist, guided by a fine knowledge of animal anatomy, 
builds upon his framework a fitting texture of cartilage and muscle, 
and finally completes his work with a likely dermal covering. Of 
course the details of such a restoration depend largely upon the 
builder’s constructive imagination, but the main outlines of an ani- 
mal, when set up by an expert, are fairly correct and give a satis- 
factory notion of its appearance in life. 

Fine examples of such scientific restoration have been accom- 
plished by the curators of several American museums; so that in 
their halls we may see the various orders of saurians represented 
in their natural environment. Some are large and _ sluggish; 
others small and agile. While the herbivores quietly feed on the 
leaves and twigs of marsh and swamp the carnivores engage in 
stealthy pursuit or deadly combat. Towering above them all is 
Diplodocus Longus, the remains of which were unearthed by the 
St. Louis University expedition in the summer of 1926. His body 
was large, fourteen feet from shoulder to thigh, but short when com- 
pared with a very long neck and tail. The estimated length of the 
neck, deduced from cervical vertibrae found on various occasions, 
would reach twelve feet, while an actual set of articulated caudal 
vertebrae described by Osborn measures thirty feet in length.’ 


Diplodocus then measured at least sixty feet from tip of nose to 
tip of tail. His preference was to wade in shallow water. This 
has been surmised from the imperfect ossification of the limb joints, 


*The Skeleton of Diplodocus, by H. F. Osborn, Amer. Mus. of Natural History Mem., 
Vol. 1. 
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which seems to render them unsuited for land locomotion without 
injury to their cartilaginous surfaces. On the other hand, if the 
great body were partially afloat, its pressure would be reduced 
enough to prevent damage. Moreover, as F. A. Lucas says (Annual 
Report, Smithsonian Inst., 1901, p. 641): 

One can readily see the advantage of the long neck in browsing off 
the vegetation on the bottom of shallow lakes, while the animal was 
submerged, or, in rearing aloft to scan the surrounding shores for the 
approach of an enemy. For with the tail as a counterpoise the entire 
body could be reared out of the water and the head be raised some 
thirty feet in the air. 

That Diplodocus was a rapid swimmer seems likely. For Os- 
born has called attention to the fact that the extensive rugosity of 
the caudal spines and fourth trochanter imply muscles, which would 
fit the tail for acting as a mighty thirty foot propeller. With these 
general notions of saurian life let us turn to the consideration of the 
fossilized bones from which the generalizations have been built up. 


Ii 


The first American paleontologist of prominence to take the field 
in quest of Dinosaurs was Prof. O. C. Marsh who prospected for 
Yale University in 1870. His discoveries at Como Bluff, Wyoming, 
inaugurated a golden age in paleontological research. As a result 
the Peabody Museum of Natural History at New Haven houses a 
great series of saurian types, discovered from 1870 to 1900. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Schubert (Science, 1920, Vol. 51, pp. 80-81), then 
Curator of the Museum, it would require 20 years to unpack and 
mount the finds made by Marsh in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

Equally important have been the researches of Prof. H. F. Os- 
born, of the American Museum of Natural History. He is at pres- 
ent preparing an elaborate monograph on the sauropod dinosaurs 
to be published by the U. S. Geological Survey. His work has been 
seconded by Dr. C. C. Mook, Associate Curator of the Museum, who 
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has examined practically all the sauropod remains found in this 
country. Cope, Lucas and Leidy are also names to conjure with in 
the history of the search after saurian fossilizations. 

Naturally all work in this field ceased during the World War. 
That it has been slow in getting under way again was disclosed by 
responses received from a questionnaire prepared by members of the 
St. Louis University expedition and addressed to Heads of the De- 
partments of Geology and Paleontology in all the important Ameri- 
can Universities. The only explorations carried on since 1919 have 
been those of Dr. Earl Douglass for the Carnegie Museum of Pitts- 
burgh and for the University of Michigan. Most of these explora- 
tions were in the Dinosaur National Monument Area near Vernal, 
Utah. From this it is clear that the St. Louis University expedi- 
tion undertook to supply a real need and to fill in gaps left by the 
epoch-making exploration of the last century. 

The difficulties encountered in collecting fossils explain the rela- 
tive meagerness of recent research. Of course if complete petrifica- 
tion has occurred, the bones are much harder than the surrounding 
stone; for the solution which, bit by bit, has replaced the original 
dissolved animal matter, often carries iron or silica which form a 
very solid mass. Yet, buried half an inch beneath the surface, such 
a fossil may escape the eye of the searcher just as effectively as if 
it were buried beneath a ton of earth. Again there are many fossils 
which are just as soft as the surrounding stone and crumble with 
it in a manner that brings despair to the searcher, for he sees his 
quarry within his grasp but finds, by a new torture fit for Tantalus, 
that to touch it turns it into dust. Such are the disappointments 
met with in the field operations of a paleontologist. 


III 


Of all the extinct reptiles whose fossil bones have been found 
the Sauropods are the most unique in size, structure, and interest. 
In organizing the St. Louis University expedition we determined to 
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concentrate on the investigation of the one group of shales, known 
as Morrison Formation in which this sub-order of dinosaurs is 
found.” 

When in 1877 fossilizations were first found in certain exposures 
of shale*® near Morrison, Colorado, the name of the town was given 
to the formation. Since then these beds have been a subject of great 
interest, carefully traced as to their outcrops, and frequently de- 
scribed as to constituents.‘ They were identified at Garden Park, 


*The classification of the extinct orders of reptiles is naturally a matter which permits 
of a considerable variant quantity, because of the difficulty of obtaining perfect speci- 
mens for examination. Paleontologists in different parts of the world have at various 
times made divisions which were prompted more by principles of expedience than of 
science. We follow Dr. H. F. Osborn (Cf. Amer. Mus. of Natural Hist. Mem., Vol. 1) 
because his field work and connection with the American Museum have placed him so 
prominently before the paleontologists of our times. He divides Reptilia into two sub- 
classes. “The sub-class Synapsida primarily with single or individual temporal arches 
and the sub-class Diapsida primarily with double or separate temporal arches.” Baron 
Karl von Zittle seems to approve of this arrangement, though he does not use any sub- 
classes in the American edition of his book “Grundziige der Paleontologie.” Dr. G. 
Baur, who is followed by some famous British paleontologists, (Cf. Manual of Paleon- 
tology, by Henry A. Nicholson and Richard Lydekker) uses the double temporal arch 
as a principle of classification but adds other peculiarities as determinants of other 
such groups. Below is subjoined a table showing the points of agreement and diver- 
gence among some of the men named: 

Table of sub-class Diapsida of the class Reptilia according to Osborn, with annotions: 

Sub-Class Diapsida (Archosauria, Cope) 

OrveR 1. Diaptosauria 
2. Parasuchia (Sub-order under Crocodilia, Huxley) 
3. Ichthyopterygia (Ichthysauria, Zittle) 
4. Crocodilia (Ibid., Cope, Baur, et al.) 
5. Dinosauria (Ibid., Cope, Baur, Zittle, et al.; Pachypodes, Owen; Orni- 
thocelida, Huxley) 
Sus-Orper a. Theropoda (Ibid., Marsh) 
b. Sauropoda (Ibid., Marsh) 
c. Orthopoda (Ibid., Cope; Predentata, Marsh) 
6. Squamata 
7. Pterosauria (Ibid., Cope; Ornithosauria, Baur, Fitzinger) 

*These shales were known before 1877 in other localities as the Atlantasaurus Beds, 
the Como Stage; and again as Beulah Shales, or Gunnison Formation. Darton is our 
authority for classifying all these under the one head: Morrison Formation. 


‘The Morrison Formation, Journal of Geology, Vol. 13, 1905, pp. 657-669. 
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Colorado, and at Como, Wyoming, where Marsh had worked them 
so successfully. They have also been found in the Black Hills, 
Laramie Plaine, Western Wyoming, and Colorado, Oklahoma, Mon- 
tana, and New Mexico. 


In the vicinity of Lander, Wyoming, where we were to work, a 


stratigraphic cross section” of the Mesozoic era shows: 


Series 


U pper 
Cretaceous 


Lower 
Cretaceous 


Jurassic (?) 


Jurassic 


Group 


Montana 


Colorado 


Formation 


Mesaverde 


Mancos 


Shales 
Dakota 


Sandstone 


Morrison 
Formation 


Sundance 


Chugwater 


Character 


Massive buff sand- 
stone and sandy 
shale 


Drab sandy shale 
to moderately rusty, 
very sandy shale 


Massive ferruginous 
sandstone 


Shale sandy and 


sandstone 


Variegated sandy 
shale and conglom- 
erate composed of 
water-worn pebbles 


Olive-green fossilif- 
erous limestone and 
shale 


Sandy shale and 


Thickness 


Less than 
200 feet 
exposed 


6,110 ft. 


20 to 56 


400 to 410 


Triassic (?) “red beds” massive sandstone 


*The Morrison Formation is sometimes called Jurassic, sometimes Cretaceous. The 
reasons for the difference are the following: There is an unconformity between the 
Morrison and the Dakota group above, and a similar time-break separating it from the 
marine Jurassic below. No one has yet produced evidence sufficient to link the block 
of interstratified shales thus cut adrift to either side of the geologic gulf it fills (Cf. 
“Type Section of the Morrison” by W. T. Lee, Am. Jour. of Science, Vol. 49, 1920). 
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T. W. Stanton gives a general description of the Morrison system, 


which could hardly be improved upon.° 

The formation is non-marine throughout, so far as is known, and 
consists of variegated marles and shales with irregular beds of sand- 
stone and sometimes thinner layers and lenses of siliceous limestone. 
The colors of the marles are greenish grey, purplish maroon and red, 
very irregularly distributed, while the sandstones are usually grey, 
sometimes weathering brown or with small brown spots. The lime- 
stones are grey, in some cases weathering with a reddish tinge. The 
general appearance of the formation is remarkably uniform over large 
areas and yet the individual elements are so variable that no two de- 
tailed sections are exact duplicates of each other. The total thickness 
is seldom more than two hundred feet, though it is possibly four hun- 
dred feet at Canyon City. Stratigraphically the Morrison is always 
rather closely associated with the Dakota formation. 


A summer might seem ample time to spend in the investigation of 
a stratum only 232 to 246 feet thick, which was so well identified 


as the one we had determined to study. However, when our party 
got on the ground a week passed in getting acquainted with the field. 
Some days followed during which rain proved a serious handicap. 
It was only in the next week that there came an afternoon, when the 
sun broke through the clouds, and set in glory beneath a horizon red 
as blood. For we were on the Chugwater “red beds” of the Trias. 
For miles a great “hog back” stretched before us. The Brunton 
pocket-transit showed that the strata here rested on the mountain 
base at an angle of dip approximating ten to fifteen degrees. It 
was with deep satisfaction that we remarked a second “hog back” 
and a third, within easy distance. This latter displayed vast 
stretches of the variegate shale we sought. At all previous camps 
the location of the Morrison had been so badly covered by talus 
that investigation had been almost impossible. Here that factor 
was largely eliminated, and we found plenty to occupy us in the 
neighborhood from that night till the end of our fossil expedition. 
The beds which we were investigating had been brought above the 


"The description is from The Lander Oil Field by E. G. Woodruff, Bull, U. S. Geol. 
Survey, No. 452. 
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surface by the uplift of an anticlynal dome, only the south quadrant 
of which was worked over by us. 


At the farthest point west in our exploration, there rose four 
small “hog backs” above the “red beds.” The total stratigraphic 
depth they represented was about one hundred and eighty feet. No 
sign of bone was found here. This member was evidently the 
marine Jurassic Sun Dance formation. Above it there rose two 
hundred and forty feet of arenaceous shale, clearly divided by a 
double band of sandstone. The lower layer was often obscured by 
talus. The upper one, which was decidedly more laminated in its 
form and often clearly cross-bedded, was more cleanly exposed. 
At a point quite near the southern extremity of the arch explored this 
sandstone ledge drew away from the face of what till then was a 
continuous slope and formed the southern side of an independent 
“hog back,” the angle of dip being about the same as that already 
cited. 


This proved a very fortunate circumstance for us; for this 
layer of sandy conglomerate, containing quite a lode of water-worn 
pebbles about one-eight to one-fourth of an inch in diameter, proved 
to be the bone horizon that was sought. The fact that it was ex- 
posed so extensively and the shale above had eroded so completely 
made it easy to find the remains of the sawropoda that had settled 
upon this one-time lake bottom. Unfortunately the same process 
of weathering had dealt roughly with these relics of the past. The 
result was that though we were cheered at this point by three dis- 
tinct finds of scattered parts, which from their extensive distribu- 
tion seemed evidence of more than one huge disintegrated skeleton, 
still the process of decay had gone so far that nothing definite could 
be made of them. These shapeless petrified masses of huge bones 
were, however, our best proof that we had picked up the formation 
we wanted. The fragments were of a frame too big to belong to 
any animal save the largest of the dinosaurs. 
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Hopefully we continued our search over a desolate territory that 
had rarely, if ever before, attracted the attention of man. An oc- 
casional rattlesnake, a Jack rabbit, or a ground squirrel were the 
only signs of life. 

Working east, along the sauropoda zone, we found on the third 
day the cause of the erosive process which had bared our bone hori- 
zone. A stream cut through close to the southernmost wall of the 
dome. Watersheds were thus developed to right and left along the 
strata of conglomerate from which the softer shale had gradually 
been washed. 


The “hog back” we had been examining came to an end at this 
stream. To pick up the location of the bone horizon on the opposite 
side was rather difficult, both because of the broken character of the 
country, and a heavy talus in this much eroded section. We worked 
beyond the stream for a mile or so and recovered the horizon which 
at that spot was more completely denuded than at the place where 
bones had been discovered. In fact the sandstone stratum lay abso- 
lutely bare a good distance just before it reunited abruptly with the 
shale from the south in the pocket at the eastern extremity of the 
watershed described. From there on its laminated edge was all 
that was exposed on the face of an unbroken slope, which extended 
from the Sun Dance below to the top of the Morrison at an angle 
of about sixty degrees. It was very hard to examine further along 
the face of this bluff, both because of the steep angle and the mass 
of shale which covered the stone so completely. 

It seemed almost impossible that in the broken, eroded section 
near the stream, a find could be made that would be worth while. 
But so it proved to be. A careful exploration of the gulches discov- 
ered some petrified fragments, which led back to the bone horizon, 
and providentially amid chaos, a space of a thousand square yards 
or more was found where the sandstone lay free from all incum- 
brance on the south or upper side save a protecting cap of shale 
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from two to twenty feet in thickness. Here in contact with the 
sandstone ledge we came upon the weathered end of a huge bone. 
A brief investigation showed that the shaft, which extended far into 
the shale and rock, was in perfect condition and solidly petrified. 
The fact that our fossil, as well as innumerable others, have been 
taken from the solid stone of a definite geological era is worth 
noting, for it emphasizes the certainty of paleontological estimates 
for the age of an extinct fauna. Favorable though this circumstance 
was to science it prolonged our task. Hours of careful labor with 
pick and shovel were required to clear away the stony surroundings 
before we recovered what proved to be an almost complete femur 
of Diplodocus Longus, the largest of all the dinosaurs which have 
been reconstructed from adequate remains with warrantable ac- 
curacy.’ The femur was from the right thigh of Diplodocus as may 
estimated from the relative position of the rugosity of first and 
third trochanter which are partly intact and clearly visible. Un- 
fortunately the head of the shaft is broken. Perhaps the imperfect 
ossification of the joints of dinosaurs has something to do with the 
fact that very many femurs thus far discovered have been incom- 
plete at this point. The condyles of a distinct femur had been 
picked up among the weathered fragments found early in the search. 
Comparison showed it to be from a bone of almost identical size, 
hence it was not difficult to make a rather careful estimate of the 
complete length of our bone; for the lower end of the shaft shows the 
expansion which was to form its condyles. By getting the two 
specimens one upon the other at a spot where the spread of one 
corresponds to the other, it was found that by making allowance 
for the second and third trochanter, the measurement of the com- 


"The huge femur and humerus of Brachiosaurus recovered by the Field Museum of 
Chicago (Cf. Science, Vol. 13, 1904, p. 548), leads to the reconstruction of an animal of 
greater bulk than Diplodocus but, as far as can be ascertained, no certainty has been 
arrived at with regard to his structure. The hypothetical composite picture made of him 
from these bones and those collected by the Natural History Museum of Berlin is depend- 
ent on the proof that all the bones are really from an animal of the same species. 
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plete femur would have been 1.54 meters. The shaft just as ex- 
humed measures 1.01 meters. The characteristic fourth trochanter, 
where was fastened the great femoro-caudal muscle enabling Dip- 
lodocus to make good use of his tail, appears about the middle of 
the shaft. Just above this rugose area the circumference of the 
bone is .65 meter, below it is .61 meter. Thus it is slightly larger 
than the femur described by Osborn in the “The Skeleton of Dip- 
lodocus.”* A cross section of the shaft gives clear evidence that 
the femur was not solid throughout, but hollow and filled with light 
marrow. This confirms Osborn’s hypothesis that Diplodocus was 
probably not as “slow and sluggish” on the land as has been sup- 
posed by some, but could move his huge body at a remarkably good 
speed. 


Thus far we got with our excavations when the approach of Aut- 
umn terminated our expedition. We could not help but think of the 
possibility that a giant skeleton might be the means that was hold- 


ing together the shale on our bone horizon at this one locality. In 
an attempt to determine if there might be any truth in this supposi- 
tion, we came upon six monocoelic vertebrae centra. However, 
they were evidently not from Diplodocus, for though the upper part 
of the spines was missing in every case, there was enough of the base 
to show a much more simple and solid type of superstructure than 
that which Diplodocus had. His need for lightness and strength is 
met by spines which are a marvel of complex bracing, built up with 
as little bone substance as possible, like the I-beam used in the skele- 
ton of a modern sky scraper. It is probably safer to suppose that 
the vertebrae found are from a smaller dinosaur, perhaps one of the 
carnivores. 

With the possibility of finding a representative of the Theropoda 


*The description by Osborn is in Amer. Mus. of Natural Hist. Mem., Vol. 1. “The 
part preserved measures 1.21m. The circumference of the shaft just above the fourth 
trochanter .53, just below .52.” 
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as well as further remains of our giant among Sauropoda, a care- 
taker was engaged to keep watch over the place and do whatever 
excavation the winter might permit. The St. Louis University Ex- 
pedition will return to the work in the spring and hopes to show that 
just as complete specimens of dinosauria can be taken from the Mor- 
rison, along the base of the Rockies, as have been taken from it at 
the famous Como and Bone Cabin quarries across the State of 
Wyoming. 
IV 

We shall conclude this paper by briefly indicating and suggesting 
a solution of the origin and sudden extinction of Diplodocus. The 
unheralded advent of seven whole orders of the great saurians and 
their equally unexpected disappearance just at the apex of their 
development has been called one of the greatest mysteries of the geo- 
logical record. The attempt to find the ancestry and trace the 


progeny of the dinosaur has resulted in many explanations but the 
problem remains till this day, for the facts we have to work on are 
too few to enable one to do more than give a probable solution. 


Since the dinosaur was a highly complex vertebrate and full of 
life he refuses to be pedigreed back to an original lifeless cell. Not 
even an “infinite series” of transformation will serve to span the gap 
between living and non-living. It is not sound philosophy to postu- 
late, as do the radical evolutionists, that all life, whether vegetative, 
or sentient, or even rational sprang from some original lifeless par- 
ticle which happened to become living through the fortuitous juxta- 
position of its constituent elements. An effect cannot be greater 
than its cause. 


The rejection of such a radical hypothesis does not, however, 
necessitate the acceptance of the constancy of systematic species 
and their immediate creation by God.’ For it is a fact of geological 


*The systematic species of the scientist is distinguished from other species by “some 
important morphological difference which remains constant during a series of generations 
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history that our dinosaur as well as many other different systema- 
tic species of animals and plants appeared long after the cycle of 
life began and again disappeared only to be replaced by new forms. 
Certainly God could have created all the different varieties of plants 
and animals, dinosaurs included, at succeeding intervals of time as 
the Constancy theory postulates. But since natural causes already 
existing adequately account for the facts it is not necessary nor does 
it seem proper that we should call upon the immediate intervention 
of Almighty God by assuming that our dinosaur was the object of 
a special creative act in the late Triassic, or that his extinction in the 
Upper Cretaceous was due to some great catastrophic occurrence. 


The natural causes referred to may be reduced to the processes of 
Adaptive Transformation. Experience as well as laboratory ex- 
periments show us that living species of animals and plants are pro- 
foundly affected by changes in environment and assimilate notable 
structural differences. For there is an inherent ability in living 
organisms to adapt themselves to a great variety of conditions and 
to differentiate themselves so widely that unless one knew that cer- 
tain diverse forms had the same origin one would hardly suspect 
genetic relationship. Moreover, such facts as hybridization; muta- 
tions or changes that remain constant through succeeding genera- 
tions; and particularly the so called endemic species, which are pecu- 
liar to their respective localities, warrant the conclusion that the 
different species of flora and fauna of today have in the course of 
centuries changed very much from their original prototypes. 


, 


without the production of any intermediate forms;” whereas the species of the philoso- 
pher differs from other species by some essential note or characteristic that is not re- 
ducible to an accidental difference of degree in structure, etc. It is obvious then that 
the scientist’s species and the species of the philosopher are not the same thing. In 
answer to the question whether systematic species are constant in the sense that they 
do not transform themselves into other species, the records of Geology and Paleontology 
as well as the results achieved by experimental scientists seem to show that they are 
not constant. Such men as Abbot Mendel have demonstrated that changes as great or 
even greater than those which differentiate the systematic species of today have taken 
place within the limits of one such group in a comparatively short time. 
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These considerations, based upon experimental data and paleon- 
tological records, have led to the theory of Polyphyletic Evolution.” 
The most effective factor in this process of adaptive transformation 
is a change that is supposed to take place in the germ cells. For 
although we are ignorant of the laws which govern these changes 
we cannot deny the fact of mutations which are constant from the 
beginning and hence suppose such changes. If we assume, there- 
fore, that the same agencies which effect structural changes in the 
individual organisms also operate to bring about a change in the 
germ cells, we have no difficulty in conceiving how certain acquired 
characteristics may be transmitted to posterity. In this assump- 
tion we are doing nothing more than giving full scope to that funda- 
mental property of all living organisms, known as “irritability”, 
whose marvels constitute the mystery of organic life and one of 
whose manifestations is the organized structure of living beings 
with an inherent and God-given power of adaptation. 

H. F. Osborn, struck by the structural perfection of Diplodocus, 
says (Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist. Mem., Vol. I, pp. 191): 


The dominating principle of construction of the backbone is the 
maximum strength with the minimum weight. The ingenuity of sculp- 
ture by which this is brought about, every single vertebra differing 
from its fellow, baffles the Lamarckian as well as the Darwinian and 
tempts us to revive the old teleological explanation. 

Our explanation is emphatically teleogical. For it assumes that 
teleology is operative not only in perfecting the individual and the 
species, but also that the different fundamental phyla or races of 
animals and plants naturally tend to evolve themselves into a great 


variety of forms, all according to a definite plan of God, the Author 


OV A aera gc c xe 


of nature. 


*This hypothesis as formulated by Rev. H. Gruender, S.J., Ph.D., whose development 
of the subject we have been following, reads: “The strictly scientific hypothesis of Poly- 
phyletic Evolution which holds that our present systematic species of animals and plants 
have arisen by a process of adaptive transformation from a number of original types 
created by God, though it leaves many particular problems unsolved, seems in general 
more probable than the theory of the constancy of systematic species and their origin 
by special successive creations.” 
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The many orders and sub-orders of the great Jurassic reptiles are 
but an instance of how far a single type may differentiate itself. 
Therefore we conclude that Diplodocus is but one of a great variety 
of forms that had the same original progenitor. He is the last link 
in a great chain of teleological development that operated for mil- 
lions of years in diversifying one of the original sentient types of 
animals. His highly organized structure seems to have unfitted him 
for the new and adverse conditions of the late Cretaceous and so 
we find him at the dawn of the Tertiary without offspring. He has 
left no lineal descendants to tell the story, but his history remains 
preserved in the imperishable fossil records of enduring stone. 
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Yet So As By Fire 
A PROBLEM IN REUNION AT THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE 
ApuEMAR D’ALEs, S.J. 


HE transitory efforts of the Middle Ages to effect a religious 
reunion of the Latins and the Greeks constitute a story of per- 
ennial interest to the student of the Christian past. Of that 

story one of the main phases was brought into a new light by the 
publication, some time ago, of a number of hitherto unpublished 
documents, relating to discussions on the doctrine of Purgatory, 
which took place at the Council of Florence.’ 

It may be hoped that not a few readers of THoucuT will be 
grateful for an introduction to this admirable work, which we owe 
to the researches of Mgr. R. Graffin, one of the editors of Patrologia 
Orientalis, and to the scholarship of Mgr. L. Petit, Latin Archbishop 
of Athens. The volume comprises six documents in Greek and 
Latin. Of these the second, fifth and sixth, from the pen of Mark 
of Ephesus, and the fourth, which gives the first reply of the Latins 
to the Greeks, are here made accessible for the first time.” 


I 


On February 8th, 1438, John VII Paleologus, along with a num- 
ber of representatives of the Greek Church, and their attendants, 
landed in Venice. It was the consummation of years of friendly 
advances, in which the Council of Basel had vied with Pope Eugen- 
ius IV. On their arrival, John and the bishops were welcomed, in 

*Documents relatifs au Concile de Florence. La question du Purgatoire a Ferrare. 
Documents I-VI. Textes édités et traduits par S. E. Mgr. Louis Petit, Archevéque Latin 
d’Athénes (Patrologia Orientalis, edd. R. Grafin—F. Nau, tome XV, fasc. I). Paris, 
Firmin Didot, 1920, 160 pp. 


*The collection of the Aletheia, in which the three documents of Mark of Ephesus ap- 
peared (Constantinople, 1880-81), is, for practical purposes, inaccessible. 
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the name of the Pope, by Cardinals Nicholas Albergati and Julian 
Cesarini, and were prevailed upon to proceed to Ferrara, where the 
Fathers in union with the Holy See had just reopened the Council, 
Jan. 8th. For Ferrara, accordingly, the imposing imperial party 
set forth on Feb. 28th. John himself made his solemn entry on 
March 4th. He was followed, on the 8th, by Joseph, Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Preliminaries over, the Council of Reunion held 
its first session in the cathedral, on Holy Saturday, April 9th. The 
subsequent meetings were convened in the church of St. Francis. 
The Greeks were represented by ten prelates, with Mark Eugenicos, 
Metropolitan of Ephesus, and Bessarion, Metropolitan of Nicaea, at 
their head. Next in order, were the Metropolitans of Monembasia. 
of Lacedemon and of Anchialo. Among the ten Latin representa- 
tives, the more prominent were Cardinal Cesarini and Cardinal 
Albergati, Andreas, Archbishop of Rhodes, and the learned Spanish 
Dominican, John of Turrecremata. 

Beginning with the third session, the real questions at issue be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins were discussed. These questions 
Cardinal Cesarini reduced to four: the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, the use of unleavened bread, Purgatory and the Romar 
Primacy. The question first to be discussed was, by request of the 
Greeks, Purgatory. 


The Roman doctrine of Purgatory was set forth by Julian Ces- 
arini (Document 1), and the exposition was submitted to the Greeks 
on June 4th. The Latin text of this exposition has been published 
more than once, but in the present collection we have a Greek trans- 
lation, which was made at the time of the Council, and which helps 
towards a correct understanding of the original. 


Briefly, the substance of this memorandum is as follows. The 
souls of the faithful departed, who die in grace, and with true con- 
trition, but without having made satisfaction for their venial sins 
and culpable omissions, are purified after death by the sufferings 
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of Purgatory; they can be helped by the suffrages of the faithful on 
earth, by the sacrifice of the Mass, by prayers, alms and other good 
works. Those souls, who after Baptism either have committed no 
sins, or if they have, have made complete satisfaction for them, 
whether in life, or in Purgatory after death, are forthwith admitted 
to Heaven. The souls of those who die in mortal sin, be it actual 
or original, descend at once to Hell, there to undergo sufferings of 
varying severity.’ At the Last Judgment, all are to appear in the 
body, to give an account of their works, before the tribunal of Christ. 

This belief of the Roman Church is supported by seven argu- 
ments, which are as follows:— 

I. 2 Mach. xii, 46. “It is, therefore, a holy and a wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead that they may be loosed from their 
sins.” Judas Machabaeus sent to Jerusalem a sum which had been 
collected to have a sacrifice offered for the soldiers fallen in battle. 
It follows that he thought these souls could be delivered from their 
sins by the intercession of the living. 

II. Matt. xii, 32. “But he that shall speak against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this life, nor in the 
world to come.” These words of Our Lord seem to suggest that 
some sins are to be forgiven in the world to come, that is to say, 
after death. That implies the existence of Purgatory. 

Ill. J Cor. iii, 13-15. “Every man’s work shall be manifest; 
for the day of the Lord shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
in fire, and the fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is. 
If any man’s work abide, which he kath built thereupon, he shall 
receive a reward. If any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss; 
but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” These words can 
hardly be understood save as applying to the fire which purifies the 
soul in the other life. 


*Cf. Bull of Eugene IV, Laetentur celi (quoted in Denzinger, Enchiridion, No. 693). 
Also Professio Fidei Michaelis Palaeologi (Denz. No. 464). For further development of 
this point see Wirceburgenses, Vol. VII, page 135. 
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IV. Tradition. The Catholic Church, whether Latin or Greek, 
prays and has ever prayed for the dead. If there were no purifi- 
cation after death, this prayer would be to no purpose. For it is 
not for those in glory, nor for those in Hell. 

V. Authority of the Holy Roman Church. Taught and disci- 
plined by the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and by the other holy 
pontiffs, who have been illustrious for miracles and venerated both 
by the Greeks and the Latins, the Roman Church has at all times, 
even in the days before the schism, held and taught this doctrine. 

VI. Teaching of the Fathers, Latin and Greek. Among the 
Latins, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose and St. Gregory are quoted; 
among the Greeks, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Dionysius, 
St. Epiphanius, St. John Damascene and Theodoret. 

VII. Exigence of Divine Justice. No wrong may go unpun- 
ished by God, and yet the punishment must fit the crime as we see 
from Deut. xxv, 2; Ez. xxxiii, 14-15; Wisd. vii, 25. Hence 


there must be some place, other than Heaven and Hell, where puri- 
fication occurs, before the soul may wing its flight to the enjoyment 


of God. 


II 

To this memorandum answers were prepared both by Mark of 
Ephesus and by Bessarion of Nicaea. The two replies were then 
molded into a single answer, which was presented by Bessarion to 
the Latins at the meeting on June 14th. 

The memorandum of Mark of Ephesus (Document II) reveals a 
man confident of his position, and with little mind to learn from 
others. After stating and supporting the Greek view, he attacks the 
scriptural proofs alleged by Cesarini. The first two he brushes 
aside as irrelevant to the question of Purgatory, and the third as 
lacking cogency and as Origenist in tendency. The arguments from 
tradition he entirely ignores, and that from theological reasoning 
he rejects with contempt. After discussing the witness of the 
Fathers, he sets forth his own line of argument under eleven heads. 
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The official reply, as presented by Bessarion (Document III), 
borrows from the above a good deal of the argumentation, but it is 
inspired by a more Christian spirit, and is clothed in forms of 
greater courtesy. Nevertheless, it brings into marked relief, and 
this with great emphasis, the profound misunderstandings which 
separate East and West. It is a document of singular interest, both 


historically and psychologically, and merits the most serious con- 


sideration, even in our days. It has been more than once printed 


since the sixteenth century. 

The writer begins by an acknowledgement of the efforts that had 
been made on both sides, to further reunion, and sees in these efforts 
the happiest augury for the future, if only the disputants will forego 
a petty tenacity of party views, and seek for the truth revealed by 
God. Such a singleness of purpose is the surest pledge of Divine 
guidance. He proceeds. In none of their Doctors have the Greeks 
met the doctrine of the temporal expiation of sins by fire. On the 
other hand, they and their Doctors admit the efficacy for the dead of 
the prayers of the Church. The points for discussion may be 
stated as follows:— 

A. Is there any remission of sins after death? 

B. If so, how is the remission effected? Is it (i) by a pure act 
of Divine Mercy, in response to the prayers of the Church? Or 
(ii) is it by means of punishment? And if so, by what kind of 
punishment? By confinement, darkness or ignorance? Or by fire? 
And if so, is the fire material? 

It was this third point that preoccupied the Greeks most. Not 
only was the idea of material fire alien to the Fathers, but it seemed 
to be a compromise with the Origenist error of denying the eternity 
of the divine punishments. Before, therefore, exposing the full 
Greek position, it was important to indicate what seemed untenable 
in the Latin conception of a purification by fire. 

Then follows a criticism of Cesarini’s arguments. It is contend- 
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ed neither 2 Mach. xii, 46, nor Matt. xii, 32 touches the question 
of purification by fire; and that 1 Cor. iii, 13-15 is to be interpreted, 
not according to the exegesis of a Latin like St. Augustine, but 
according to that of a Greek like St. John Chrysostom. The latter, 
in fact, as the vision of Proclos bears witness, is the most authorita- 
tive of all commentators on St. Paul, whereas, in this instance, St. 
Augustine, in a laudable effort to discountenance the Origenist in- 
terpretation, did violence to the text. The real reference is not to 
any temporal fire, but to that fire in which the lost are to suffer for 


all eternity. 

As for the passages from the Greek Fathers, alleged by the Latins, 
all that can be gathered from St. Basil and others is, what no one 
denies, that the prayers of the living may have some efficacy towards 
the remission of the sins of the dead. The Greeks admit an ap- 
parent difficulty in the case of St. Gregory of Nyssa. But if Greg- 
ory seems to commit himself at times to the Latin position, we must 
remember he was a man, and however holy he may have been, a 
fallible man. Living at a time before the Church had given to the 
matter a conciliar definition, he was unfortunately caught by the 
current of Origenist opinion, and yielded to the idea of an apoca- 
tastasis, of a final reestablishment of all creatures, even of the 
devils, in God. After the Fifth General Council condemned that 
idea, no Greek can give weight to an individual Father who, in this 
matter, is out of accord with the mind of the Church. 


The Latins appeal to their own Fathers, such as St. Augustine, St. 
Ambrose and “Dialogue” Gregory (as Byzantine writers speak). 
But their writings, at least so far as they are known in the East, are 
far from giving a clear expression of the doctrine of a purgatorial 
fire. What alone is clear from them is that the prayers of the 
Church avail for the dead. If their language goes beyond this it 
is because of the necessity they felt of finding some via media, by 
which to escape the rapidly spreading heresy of the final remission 
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of all sins. But such opportunism is not to be imitated, and least 
of all in the present case, where the context of St. Paul makes his 
meaning quite clear, and quite opposed to the notion of a temporal 
fire. 

With regard to St. Gregory and the revelations, purporting to 
establish the reality of the purgatorial fire, it may be doubted 
whether we are there dealing with anything more than allegories. 
The texts he quotes certainly do not prove his point; and he really 
gives his case away by urging the expiatory value of good works 
during life, of holy fear at the moment of death, and of the prayers 
of the living for those in the other life. 

The fifth argument of the Latins, based on the authority of their 
own Church, surely begs the whole question. What would be the 
point of the parties meeting for an open and unprejudiced discus- 
sion, if the Latins could appeal from reason and the Scriptures as 
interpreted by the Fathers to the particular practices of their 
Church? 

In reply to the Latin appeal to reason, the Greeks are prepared 
with ten reasons to the contrary. These are then set forth prac- 
tically as they had been drawn up in the original memorandum of 
Mark of Ephesus. 

III 

The surrejoinder to these objections of the Greeks appears to have 
been the work of John of Turrecremata. His original Latin memo- 
randum has been lost, but Document IV in our collection gives us 
the official Greek rendering that was made at the time. 

The preamble lauds the fruitful zeal of both parties, and ex- 
presses the hope that the reply of the Greeks may prepare the wa: 
for a mutual understanding of many disputed points. One thing 
was clear from that response: that the Greeks admit the efficacy of 
prayers for the dead. Only it was regrettable that the Greeks 
should have maintained with so much warmth that they never have 
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spoken, and never would speak of any purification by fire. In the 
interest of truth, such intransigeance must be submitted to the light 
of Scripture. The Greek answer is then examined point by point; 
and firstly, the distinction of the three categories of souls. About 
the saints and the lost there is practical accord, but it would be de- 
sirable, in the interest of the possible reunion, to have all obscurities 
cleared up. The real crux is the condition of the second class, of 
those namely who go at once neither to Heaven nor to Hell. On this 
point the Latins are eager to hear more explicit pronouncements 


from the Greeks. 


Secondly, in regard to the doctrine of the purification by fire, the 
Greeks maintain that it is not to be found in the Fathers, that it is 
Origenist in tendency, and that it is fatal to morality. The Latins 
are astonished. They have long held it without the shadow of a 
tendency towards Origenism, and the faithful have found in it a 
spur to greater fervor. As for the claim that it is alien to the 
Greek Fathers, the Latins are able to point to St. Basil, who prays 
God to lead the souls of the dead into a place of refreshment, to St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, who puts into the mouth of his sister, St. Macrina, 
the Latin teaching, and repeats it in his sermons. To answer, as the 
Greeks do, that Gregory being a man was fallible, and in this case 
was mistaken, is a dangerous subterfuge. So were the Evangelists 
men; so were the Doctors; so were the Saints. 


The Latins are aware that men as men can err. Yet in so far as 
they are inspired by the Holy Ghost, and sealed with the sanction of 
the Church, their witness, in matters affecting the faith of the Church, 
bears a guarantee of truth. The Latins are not so easily to be per- 
suaded that there had been a falling from the truth in the case of a 
man who was the brother of St. Basil and of St. Macrina, and the 
friend of Gregory the Theologian. Moreover, the Fifth General 
Council, which was convened to combat the errors of Origen, had 
the writings of Gregory examined, and declared them free from 
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censure. While the writings of Origen were publicly burned, those 
of Gregory were esteemed more than ever before. 


As for the Greek claim that they have not clearly found the idea 
of a purgatorial fire even in the Latin Fathers, that betrays an un- 
warrantable ignorance of these Fathers. Surely Augustine has a 
world wide reputation; he has been praised by many Councils and 
his writings have for generations been almost as familiar to the East 
as to the West. So with St. Gregory. The “Dialogues” were trans- 
lated into Greek before the schism by Pope Zacharias, and therein 
Gregory has expressed himself on the fire of Purgatory with a clear- 
ness, which even to the Greeks must have been unmistakable. All 
this being so, surely we may say that we are dealing with a doctrine 
so authentic, and so primitive in the Catholic Church that to call it 
into question at this date is to endanger the whole fabric of the 
Church’s faith. 

Neither, the Greeks maintain, can they find in Machabees and St. 
Matthew any trace of a purgation by fire, but solely the remission 
of, and absolution from, sins. To which the Latins answer that in 
every sin a distinction must be made between two elements, the 
culpa, which is the stain left upon the soul, and the poena, which is 
a debt to be paid. God grants remission of the culpa, when there is 
contrition and detestation for the sin, but the poena remains to be 
paid; and to this end Divine Justice has ordained certain means. 
Among these must be reckoned this purification by temporal fire, 
which is of all things the most painful and the most purifying. 


Passing to the third point in the Greek memorandum, the speaker 
for the Latins examined some passages from the Fathers. He apol- 
ogized for having to discuss the relative merits of the Saints, a prov- 
ince that belongs solely to God. But he is constrained to do so. 
The Latins bow before the extraordinary authority of St. John Chry- 
sostom as a commentator on St. Paul. His was an authority rati- 
fied, so the Greeks say, by the vision of Proclos. Yet, to speak 
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plainly, the Latins are not prepared to admit that St. Augustine’s is 
a whit the less; in some points, in fact, it is greater. To mention 
nothing else, there is the solemn testimony borne, in his encyclical 
to the Bishops of Gaul, by Celestine, who convened the Third Ecu- 
menical Council. Augustine had been very specially invited to at- 
tend that Council, and only his death prevented him. 


Still his authority survived him, and was amply recognized by the 
next three Councils. All that is well known. Hardly less recog- 
nized is the weighty and very special authority of St. Gregory, Pope. 
When he died, there were some people envious enough to talk of 
having his writings burned, until Peter the Deacon (the interlocutor 
in the “Dialogues’’) sprang to the floor of the assembly, and averred 
that he had seen, often enough, on the head of Gregory, a dove, or 
rather the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove. “And this,” he added, 
“shall be my witness, that I shall read the Gospel and die.” Where- 
upon he stepped up to the pulpit, read the Gospel, and died. So 
the Latins are not short of miracles. They can give cases, too, of 
recent date. There is the blessed Thomas, the exegete of St. Paul. 
Just before his death, he was favored by an apparition of the Apos- 
tle, who praised him for his interpretation of the Epistles, and in- 
vited him to follow him to the place of the beatific vision. So much 
for an offset to the vision of Proclos. 


If the Greeks imagine that the Doctors of the Latin Church have 
been utterly incapable of understanding the Greek tongue, they are 
singularly mistaken. Almost to a man they had learned Greek. 
Augustine bears witness, in his writings, to having, as a boy, toiled 
over the pages of Homer. Gregory was in the habit of having an 
occasional book sent to him from Constantinople. So far were the 
Latins from neglecting this tongue that they deemed it essential to a 
proper understanding of their own. The best Greek writings, 
whether sacred or profane, have always found translators in Italy. 


As for the idea that the Latin Doctors merely accepted the lesser 
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of two evils in order to escape the greater, that is simply false, and 
the Latins beg the Greeks not to impute to those great lights of the 
Church such calculating opportunism. 


To come now to the exegesis of the Apostle (1. Cor. iii, 11-15). 
The Latins first of all would like to call to mind that the Sacred 
Scripture is susceptible of more than a single sense. Thus Christ 
is indicated by names such as the Lion (Apoc. v, 5) and the Rock 
(1. Cor. x, 4). Yet these same names so far from constantly indi- 
cating Christ, sometimes stand for something quite different. And 
so St. John Chrysostom was perfectly free, according to the scope 
of his preaching at the moment, to dwell on one particular sense of 
the Scripture without in any way meaning to exclude some other 
sense. Thus the sense he attributes to the Apostle need not in any 
way prejudice the meaning given by Augustine and Gregory. 
While he was preoccupied with the supreme punishment of the lost, 
they were concerned with the temporal purification of the faithful 
departed. 


The Apostle speaks of the foundation, of the building, of the fire 
that burns up, of being saved. The foundation, he says, is Christ. 
Those without faith build not on this foundation; for “what fellow- 
ship hath light with darkness?” (2. Cor. vi, 14.) Neither do they 
build on this foundation who live altogether in sin, for their works 
are dead and burned up by the fire. On the foundation which is 
Christ only a living edifice can rest, an edifice built up of living 
stones, that is, according to St. Peter (1. Pet. ii, 5), the faithful. 
That implies faith, and not just any faith, but faith informed by 
charity. That is why the devils do not rest on this foundation; for 
in the words of St. James they “believe and tremble” (James ii, 19). 
Hence the very principle of a spiritual building is faith united with 
charity, and this excludes mortal sin. Any who commit mortal sin 
have no place on the foundation. This exegesis is supported by the 
meaning of the words in the context. Thus it will be noted that 
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there is no mention of lead or of stones. Such things might very 
well symbolize mortal sin, either by reason of their hardness, or of 
their resistance to a purification by fire. What is mentioned are 
wood, stubble, straw, all of them light materials which easily take 
fire. This was the observation of St. Gregory who commenting on 
this passage in the fourth book of his “Dialogues,” says that on this 
foundation there is no room for iron, brass, lead which are images of 
more grievous sins, sins which resist the flames; but only for wood, 
straw and stubble, figures of lighter sins which the fire consumes. 
St. Augustine speaks in the same strain. “To build on the founda- 
tion which is Christ’, he says (Eph. iii, 17), “we must have that 
faith in our hearts which is ‘rooted and founded in charity’.” Con- 
sequently we must preserve ourselves from grievous sin. Hence 
wood, straw and stubble cannot stand for such faults which are in- 
compatible with the love of Christ above all things. 


The Greeks suppose that the Apostle (I Cor iii, 13) has in view 
the day of the Last Judgment. Even, however, if we grant them 
that, it would not follow that he is speaking of mortal sins, nor that 
he excludes the idea of a temporal purification. The contention of 
the Latins is that there is question not merely of the Last Judgment, 
but likewise of the particular judgment which is applied to each 
man at the moment of death, and which is indicated in Scripture, 
sometime as applied to the just (Jo. xiv, 3), at others to the lost 
(Apoc. ii, 5). The “swift stream of fire” of which the prophet Daniel 
speaks (Dan. vii, 10), is intended not only to sweep on the lost to 
eternal punishment, but also to cleanse the just, upon whom it wil! 
find some stains still to be removed. The Latins do not, therefore, 
reject the interpretation of the Greeks, in regard to the Last Judg- 
ment. They accept it willingly. Only they supply what is lacking 
by a further interpretation which embraces the Particular Judgment. 
It is this further interpretation which is not incompatible with a 
temporal fire for the purification of lesser faults. 
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It is true that the Latins have emphasized the authority of the 
Roman Church. But that is because their Church is not just any 
church. It is a church which from the beginning has been honored 
by all, and hailed as a church whose teachers were those pillars and 
lights of our Faith, the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, as also 
those venerable Pontiffs, whose holiness God has made manifest by 
countless miracles. This faith the Church of Rome has preached 
and taught without fail from the beginning to our own days. What, 
more than all else, ought to convince and move the Greeks is that, 
before the schism began, their own Fathers proclaimed the great- 
ness of the Roman Church. Moreover all the other Churches have 
unfailingly hailed it as the head, the mother, the mistress of all, as 
St. Maximus very well observes in his letter to the Eastern Churches. 

The Latins find that their argument based on Divine Justice 
evoked no answer. Instead the Greeks have amassed a number of 
contrary arguments. The Latins could reply with still more. But 
they prefer to be brief, and so will rest content with this summary 
response to the Greek position. 


IV 


The speaker for the Latins had requested statements of greater 
precision. These were supplied by two memoranda drawn up by 
Mark of Ephesus. 

The first opens with some remarks on the ideals of controversy 
in general, and on the conduct of the Greeks in particular. It then 
proceeds to satisfy the demands of the Latins. 

This is what the Greeks teach: that the just do not at once enter 
upon their inheritance and the beatitude which is promised to them 
for their good works; that sinners are not, at the moment of death. 
delivered over to the eternal punishment to which they are destined; 
only after the day of the Last Judgment and the universal resurrec- 
tion will both the just and the sinners reach the ends to which they 
are destined; meanwhile they abide in places which have been as- 
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signed to them. The just enjoy perfect rest and liberty, either in 
Heaven with the angels near to God, or in the Paradise from which 
Adam was banished, and into which the good thief was the first to 
enter. They abide among us, in the temples where we honor them. 
They hear our prayers, and plead, by virtue of some special privi- 
lege, for us with God. They work miracles through their relics. 
They enjoy the Beatific Vision of God and the splendor of His Glory 
more perfectly and more purely than is possible during life. The 
wicked, on the contrary, are imprisoned in Hell, thrust into the 
darkness and the shadow of death and in the lower pit (Ps. Ixxxvii, 
7), in a dim and darksome land where no light shines and which 
knows not any signs of life (Cf. Job x, 22). The just are filled with 
joy and satisfaction at the near prospect, at the all but actual pos- 
session, of the promised kingdom and its wondrous treasures; while 
the wicked are overwhelmed with the inconsolable sadness of men 
doomed to torture and only waiting for the sentence of the judge. 
However, as yet, the just have not entered upon the heritage of the 
kingdom, and of those things which “eye hath not seen, nor hath ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man” to conceive 
(1 Cor. ii, 9). Nor, on the other hand, are the wicked as yet de- 
livered over to the everlasting torments, and consumed by the inex- 
tinguishable fire. Such, say the Greeks, is the tradition which we 
have received from our Fathers, and which we can easily confirm 
by Sacred Scripture. 

In support of this doctrine Mark of Ephesus quotes several Greek 
Fathers. 

As for the texts from Machabees and St. Matthew, frankly, the 
Greeks can discover not a hint of punishment or of purification, but 
simply of remission of sins; and they marvel at the strange distinc- 
tion drawn by the Latins between culpa and poena. To the Greeks 
the distinction seems to run counter to established and undeniable 
facts. Who ever heard of a prince who should pardon an offence, 
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and then pursue it with punishment? Still less would God, whose 
most signal attribute is goodness. It is futile to allege the case of 
David, who was absolved from the guilt of his adultery and homi- 
cide, and nevertheless punished by the loss of his son. The pardon 
of David’s sin was complete. There was no loss of the prophetic 
charisma. The loss of his son can only be looked upon as a trivial 
punishment. Actually David had by the same woman another son 
who not merely lived, but who inherited his throne—the great Solo- 
mon. How then can one make of it a general principle that after 
the pardon of an offence there remains some punishment to be un- 
dergone? To see the baselessness of such a principle, it is enough 
to take the example of Baptism: along with the pardon of his sins, 
the baptized person receives the remission of all punishment. 


Thereafter we come again to the text of St. Paul. In this text the 
Latins find their chief argument for their teaching on the fire of 
Purgatory. No such meaning was ever found in this text by any of 
the saintly Greek Fathers; nor have the Latins been able to cite a 
single Greek Father in their favor. The interpretation of St. John 
Chrysostom should be preferred to all others, not only because of 
the surpassing merit of the man, whom St. Paul himself had deigned 
to instruct, but because, more than anyone else, he has made it his 
peculiar task to reproduce the Apostle’s entire thought in its vital 
oneness. Thus he explains the passage. 


During the absence of the Apostle, the recently founded Church of 
Corinth fell victim to the wrangling of ambitious leaders. Many 
teachers, wealthy and learned, had formed rival parties. The 
morals of one of these were shocking. St. Paul thought it high- 
time to put a stop to the scandal. Such is the purpose of his first 
letter. He begins with a plea for union. “Let none of the faithful 
say: I belong to Paul, or I belong to Apollo or I belong to Cephas. 
All belong to Christ; and Christ is our all through the power of His 
cross. Human teachers count for little, only working-men in God’s 
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employ, or, if you prefer, tillers of God’s field, builders for God.” 
Following up this last metaphor, the Apostle asserts that, in this 
Divine building, God Himself has placed the foundations. Others 
have built thereon, often, indeed, with sad results, buildings of 
wood, of straw, of stubble, doomed to perish in the fire. He has 
in mind the evil workers, especially the sinner, who has given the 
grave scandal, and whom he is to denounce presently. Such work- 
ers will not receive the fruit of their labor. Their work shall be 
consumed by the fire. Themselves shall, indeed, live on, but only a 
prey to the avenging flames that walk before the face of the Lord 
(Ps. xevi, 3). It is clear from this exegesis in what sense the sin- 
ner is to be preserved. Continuing in his direct attack, the Apostle 
strikes at those attempts made against the temple of God, which is 
the body consecrated by Baptism; he strikes at the pride of corrupt 
teachers. The blow long threatening falls at last: he denounces in 
express terms a sin that cries to heaven for vengeance. 


It is clear then what kind of work and what sort of worker is con- 
demned by the Apostle to fire. The work is a hideous sin; the 
worker is a worker of iniquity. There is no question of a luke- 
warm soul, for whom St. Paul holds out the promise of salvation 
after purification. The fire of which he speaks is eternal fire. Only 
such an exegesis does justice to the strong phrases of the Apostle. 
He has not every sort of work in mind, nor every sort of worker; 
but only those ministers of God, whose duty it is to teach the faith- 
ful, and yet, who on the foundations of Christ build execrably what 
is destined only to burn. Unless we are to admit inconsistency in 
the words of the Apostle, we are forced, so think the Greeks, to ac- 
cept this interpretation of Chrysostom. 


The last pages of the memorandum take up again, one by one, 
ten arguments against Purgatory already proposed by the Greeks 
and refuted by the Latins. 

In concluding his second memorandum Mark of Ephesus recog- 
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nizes that the Greek priests are accustomed to impose penance when 

absolving sinners. He gives five reasons for this practice, allowing 
that others, too, may be adduced. All the reasons are founded on 
expediency. They have nothing to do with the principle of satis- 
faction due to God for sins already forgiven. 

The discussion dragged on for a month and a half, until at last 
the Emperor intervened in person, and presided at a public debate 
that opened on July 16th and continued through the next day. Agree- 
ment was finally reached according to the following formula. 

If any, who are truly penitent, die in the grace of God, but before 
they have made satisfaction by the fitting fruits of repentance for sins 
of deed and omission, their souls will be cleansed after death by the 
pains of Purgatory; and for the lessening of these pains the suffrages 
of the living avail, namely, sacrifices of the Mass, prayers, alms and 
other good works which are ordinarily offered by the faithful one for 
another according to the approved practice of the Church. The souls 
of those who after Baptism have incurred no stain of sin whatever, and 
of those, too, who having once been stained by sin, nevertheless have 
been cleansed, whether before or after the souls have left the body, as 
has been explained above, are forthwith received into heaven and to 
the clear vision of the Essence of the triune God, one to a greater and 
one to a lesser perfection of vision according to the merits of each. 
The souls of those who depart in mortal sin, actual or only original, 
descend forthwith to Hell, where they are to be punished with varying 
pains. 

Ferrara was now attacked by the plague, and the Council left the 
desolate city to continue its deliberations in Florence. 

V 

The historian who has once worked through the documents of this 
controversy, is above all struck by the profound misunderstandings 
that existed between the two Churches during the centuries of schism, 
misunderstandings that for the present were to be cleared up only 
imperfectly. The Latins seem to have discovered with surprise, 
that the Greeks did not object to the principle of praying for the 
dead. The Greeks, on their part, were willing to admit that the 
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ghost of Origenism which they were fond of conjuring up, had no 
substantial being in the West. 

The field of controversy was thus cleared; but the causes of di- 
vision did not cease for all that. The most serious of all was, un- 
doubtedly, the calm disdain shown by the Greeks for the Latin tradi- 
tion. To them the authority of St. Augustine and of St. Gregory 
the Great was negligible, when compared with that of their own 
Doctors. On the other hand the vastness of a truly Christian hori- 
zon and their knowledge of traditions outside their own church, gave 
the Latins unquestionable advantages over their adversaries. Not 
only were they superior in biblical exegesis, but they were able to 
open up to the Greeks a better understanding of their own writers. 
Whatever traces of Origenism might be found in the Fathers of Cap- 
padocia, the one question calling for present answer was: did the 
early Greek tradition recognize sin-expiation beyond the grave? The 
answer to that question could only be affirmative. Once we admit 
that after this life some souls enter into eternal blessedness, and 
that other some are at once condemned to eternal punishment, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that for many souls there is a state of 
temporary expiation after death. 


The Latins had yet another marked advantage over their adver- 
saries. They were defending a clear-cut, firmly fixed teaching of 
their Church. 


One hundred years before the discussion at Ferrara, by the Con- 
stitution “Benedictus Deus” of January 29th, 1336, Benedict XII 
had defined that the souls of the saints, as soon as they are purified 
of their faults, are admitted to the vision of the Divine Essence; 
that the souls of the damned, as soon as they leave the body, are 
handed over to the tortures of Hell; and this without impugning the 
doctrine of the General Judgment which will bring the whole human 
race before the tribunal of the sovereign Judge. Such was without 


any doubt the belief of the Church not only in the West but also in 
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the East. The wavering of Pope John XXII, wavering very quick- 
ly disavowed by him and peremptorily condemned by the solemn 
act of his successor, only helped to clarify and strengthen this be- 
lief. 


Quite different was the condition of the Christian East. The 
same doubts which had beset the mind of John XXII had already 
occurred to several theologians of Byzantium. They were sup- 
ported by reasons just as inconclusive or rather more inconclusive; 
for the passages of St. John Chrysostom and St. John Damascene 
brought forward in this controversy are more easily explained than 
those of St. Augustine and St. Bernard, which proved a stumbling- 
block for the Pope of Avignon. Nevertheless these passages were 
disconcerting to Eastern theology. Although the opinion which af- 
firmed that the soul enters upon its eternal destiny only after the 
General Judgment is no more firmly rooted in the primitive tradition 
of the East than of the West, yet in the course of the centuries, ow- 
ing to the dogmatic isolation of the East, this opinion attained there 
a fuller development. Still it was not yet a common opinion even 
at the time when Mark of Ephesus became its champion. 


Clearly the most vulnerable point of the system defended by the 
Byzantine theologian was the determination to confuse guilt with 
punishment, a determination which left in its wake most disastrous 
consequences for the remission of sin. As a matter of fact, once 
the remission of sins is reduced to a niggardly settling of accounts 
with God, it ceases to mean anything deep or intimate to the soul, it 
no longer implies any healing of the soul, or correction of evil in- 
clinations. Such a description is not founded on evidence of Scrip- 
ture or the teaching of the Fathers. Despite his labored efforts to 
establish this concept, Mark of Ephesus could not hide the fact that 
it made the imposing of sacramental penance useless; and if he 
heaps up motives to justify the practice of his Church on this point, 
it is because he is shrinking from the only plausible explanation, he 
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is trying to avoid admitting a satisfaction due to God for sin already 
pardoned. 

It must have been noticed that the last set of questions sent by the 
Latins to the Greek deputies contained no reference to the fire of 
Purgatory, and that Mark of Ephesus in his last memorandum did 
not raise the question again. On this point discussion may have 
seemed useless. Neither party had given up its own opinion; but the 
Latins no longer strove to impose a doctrine for which even their 
own Church had no decisive argument. Agreement was reached 
then by separating the dogma of Purgatory from the question of fire. 
If some Greeks thought they had reason to be jubilant on that ac- 
count, it is because they exaggerated their gain. For the exegesis 
of St. John Chrysostom, behind which they had intrenched them- 
selves to avoid the force of the argument from Scripture, did come 
off unscathed from the discussion. The Latins proved conclusively 
that the text of the Apostle refers more properly to eternal salva- 
tion than to a material preservation in the midst of the torment of 
fire. Assuredly they did not prove with the same force that St. 
Paul had in mind explicitly the fire of Purgatory; it is still permis- 
sible to see in the words only the fire of the universal conflagra- 
tion which will be kindled on the Day of Judgment. Nevertheless 
this text does convey some general notion of the workings of Divine 
Justice in regard of those souls who depart this life only imperfect- 
ly cleansed of sin. It would certainly be difficult to-day to find an 
exegete willing to accept in its entirety the commentary of St. John 
Chrysostom. Again the Greeks, especially those who were better 
informed, must have been aware that the tradition of their Church 
was not so unanimously opposed to the doctrine of a purifying fire as 
the Metropolitan of Ephesus claimed. In favor of this opinion the 
Latins could have cited not only Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
but St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Isidore of 
Pelusium, Basil of Selucia and many other authorities of recent 
date. The fire of Purgatory was never without its defenders even 
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in the East. A few years before the discussions of Ferrara, Man- 
uel Calecas (+1410) defended this doctrine in Constantinople; a 
few years afterwards, the Patriarch Gregory Mammas (+1459) was 
still defending it and many others were to follow these examples 
down to our own day. The Latins knew the Greek tradition only 
imperfectly; and the hope of reunion was reason enough to aban- 
don a point which was not too clear. 

This concession opened the door to an agreement. Since the 
time of St. Basil, the Greek Church had been wont to repeat such 


prayers as the following: 


Hear our humble prayers, O Lord, and give to the souls of thy 
servants who have already fallen asleep repose in a place of light, in 
a place of green pasture, in a place of refeshment where there is no 
more pain, nor sorrow, nor mourning. Lead their souls into the taber- 


nacles of the just, of peace and of remission. 


Such prayers could not fail to suggest the idea of a real Purga- 


tory. 
The act of Ferrara was a great step toward unity. 





An Old Nun’s Death 


Sr. Mary Eucenes, S.S.N.D. 
Gb: I watched an old nun meeting death, 


No trace was there of fear; 
Only the fading pulse, the halting breath 
Told us the end was near. 


The light of peace lay on her plain old face 
Till it was fair to see: 

The breaking eyes, where pain had left its trace, 
Were gazing eagerly 


Upon the door through which her Spouse would come; 
And, when at last He came, 

The lips, that unto all but prayer were dumb, 
Whispered His blessed Name. 


Upon her eager tongue the Host was laid; 
Earth vanished, as it were. 

The Lord, to whom her youthful vows were paid, 
Had come for her. 





Modern Apprenticeship 


CLEMENT J. FREUND 


lk IS usually considered that a man’s professional or vocational 
equipment, moral, mental and physical, is developed both by 

education and by experience. As far as education is concerned 
it may be disputed whether or not that which is given our young 
people today is superior in quality to what has been available in 
times past, but there can be no question regarding the great educa- 
tional opportunities which are offered to the rank and file of the 
population. In fact, there is no reason why any young man whose 
earnings are not required for the support of his family, cannot 
complete even a college or university course, although it may take 
him a few years longer than it takes one whose parents are paying 
his fees. Again a great portion of the best thought and effort of the 
world is devoted to education. Education, indeed, is the largest 
single item in the budget of many communities, and the teaching 
profession is as large a division of the great body of public servants 
as any other. Finally, in the home, the education of the children 
is considered by the parents to be their greatest responsibility and 
receives their attention in proportion. 

The student himself is most carefully supervised throughout his 
educational career. He knows from the beginning of his first year 
in school how many years of work are ahead of him, what he will 
be required to study in each one of those years, and what he will 
have achieved when the entire program is completed. His condition 
of health, his progress in school work, and his manner of deporting 
himself are all recorded and reported to his parents or guardians. 
The most expert consultation is provided for the solution of his in- 
dividual problems. He advances step by step through a most highly 
organized plan of work and finally, at the end of a certain period of 
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years, he receives a certificate stating that he has completed a pre- 
scribed program of academic work. 

“And now my son, go out and get your experience,” are words the 
young man hears; and however graciously the words may be uttered 
and whether the boy realizes it or not, there is in those words always 
a certain implication that the task of the educator is completed and 
that the boy must now shift for himself. 


I 


It is remarkable how much attention is paid to education and how 
little has been paid to that other equally important factor in the 
young man’s development, his experience. The young man who for 
eight or twelve or sixteen years, or even longer, has had his very 
thoughts organized and supervised, is now suddenly thrust into the 
great world and left to himself. Yet is it reasonable to expect that 
one who required endless instruction and regulation in order to en- 
able him to find his way and perform his tasks in an educational 
institution can proceed safely and without assistance among the 
countless institutions which make up our industrial, commercial and 
professional life, merely because he has been awarded a diploma? 

Nowhere has this attitude toward the recent graduate wrought 
more havoc than in industry. Industrial leaders have always real- 
ized and emphasized the importance of experience, but they have 
taken it for granted that the graduate could direct that experience 
himself because he has had school training. If they were ever re- 
quired to give to young men any personal instruction or advice other 
than that necessary for the work immediately in hand, they felt that 
they were wasting time at something which the educator had not 
finished and for which the educator was instantly and unreasonably 
blamed. They did not distinguish sufficiently between education 
and supervised experience. No attempt had been made in most in- 
dustrial establishments to determine what kind of experience was 
the best preparation for various positions. Every man in industry, 
from the oldest executive to the youngest boy, had to work out his 
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own salvation as far as planning a program of work in preparation 
for successive promotions was concerned, and in the carrying out 
of that program. Thus the young man who had a vague notion upon 
leaving school that he should like to become a structural draftsman 
seldom thought so because of any definite knowledge or investigation 
of that occupation. He got himself a “job” somewhere and stepped 
out bravely enough, but very soon he found himself floundering help- 
lessly in the seeming chaos of activities and enterprises called in- 
dustry. He was staggered by the complexity of the immense field 
before him; he did not understand the business in which he was en- 
gaged nor its many divisions; he could not grasp the inter-relations 
of its trades and professions; he could not plan his future nor deter- 
mine the steps by which to reach his vocational goal, for he did not 
know what different kinds of work are the best preparation for a 
career as draftsman; he drifted from one small position to another, 
impelled mainly by circumstances and impulse. More unfortunately 
still, there seems to have been a general opinion that a certain amount 
of such floundering on the part of every young man was not only 
inevitable, but to a certain extent beneficial. Would it not be as 
logical to thrust a seven-year-old boy into a great library and ex- 
pect him to acquire an education unaided? The library would prob- 
ably cause the child no greater consternation than industry causes 
the school graduate. 

Of course there were exceptional men who were able to acquire 
a well-rounded experience in spite of these handicaps. We recall 
a young man who wished to become a machinist. He did the nat- 
ural thing and went to a machine shop for work. He was engaged 
and put to work at a drill press; and when he had been taught the 
rudiments of its operation, he was left there and no further atten- 
tion was paid to him. He was bright and energetic and it did not 
take him long to discover that in order to become a real machinist 
he must learn the operation of a lathe, a boring-mill, a planer, and 
many other machines in addition to the drill press. Accordingly, 
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he asked to be transferred to another machine. Repeated requests 
brought the boy nothing except repeated vague promises which were 
made only to keep him quiet. He had been watching some screw- 
machine operators near him, had asked them questions; and when 
he had accumulated sufficient courage, he gave up his work on the 
drill press one evening and the next morning applied at the employ- 
ment office of the same shop for work as a screw-machine hand. 
Fortunately, times were prosperous and workmen in demand, and 
he was engaged and “broken in” on a screw machine. This cycle 
was repeated a number of times until he had learned the operation 
of various machines. One morning he was recognized as he began 
one of his new engagements and was brought to the shop superin- 
tendent, to whom he then disclosed the reasons for his actions. His 
courage and initiative were much admired and he was given every 
opportunity to learn his trade completely. 

In the past, only the boy with marked ambition, and ability to 
organize his experience himself has been able to elevate himself 
even to the rank of a skilled mechanic. The average boy simply 
blundered along in the same work or from one position to another, 
keeping his vocational goal in mind but not knowing how to reach it, 
until he suddenly found himself a married man with a family, con- 
demned to the one particular work he might be doing at the time, 
whether he liked it or not. Many a schoolboy of great promise has 
fallen a victim to the complexities of industry and has been lost 
forever in its great masses, not for lack of ability but because of 
the failure on the part of industry to organize and supervise his 
work as carefully as the school authorities organized and supervised 
his studies. 


II 


American industry offered the young man nothing except a mere 
“job” and American industry has paid the penalty. The trades 
have lost their dignity, and every influence which is brought to bear 
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upon the mind of the average citizen favors the man in commercial 
work. The hero in the novel is a newspaper reporter or a bond 
salesman; every advertisement, except for tools and overalls, por- 
trays a man seated at a desk with telephone, lamp and letter-cutter; 
the leading figure in the motion-picture play is a young man who 
has finished college or high school and, by some inexplicable turn 
of affairs, has been successful on the stock market in a very few 
years. Teachers still threaten lazy pupils by telling them that they 
will have to work all their lives if they do not mend their ways. 

Accordingly the American young man does not go into industrial 
work nor can he be expected to. Commercial positions are more 
easily appreciated and understood by them, and the preparation for 
them is more direct even if not less difficult. 

This superiority of commercial work is doubtful. The furnace 
man requires as much ability, and as much character, too, as the 


bookkeeper; the expert molder may have a rough appearance, but 
he may be a better man than the bank clerk; the machinist requires a 
longer training and better education than the ordinary cashier. Nor 
can it be said that the clerical positions are better paid than the 
trades. One of the largest transcontinental railroads pays its clerical 
workers as follows: 

Office boy $ 45 to $ 60 per month 


““ 


Junior clerk 60 to 100 ‘* 
Clerk 100 to 160 
Statistician 160 to 220 
Assistant chief clerk 160 to 225 
Chief clerk 175 to 320 


Shop positions in the same organization are paid as follows: 


Machinist apprentice $ 55 to $110 per month 
Machinist 150 in 
Gang foreman 260 oe 
Round-house foreman 260 to 300 
General round-house foreman 300 to 350 “ “ 


Of course, it cannot be demonstrated that the chief clerk is on a 
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par with the general round-house foreman in education and years 
of experience, or that this railroad is a typical example; but the 
comparison illustrates the tendency which exists to pay trade workers 
better than office workers. 

The root of the difficulty is the loss of standing which the trades- 
men have suffered in the eyes of the public; and this loss of stand- 
ing can be attributed only to the fact that industries have, with very 
few exceptions, failed to provide organized training in trade work. 
The layman cannot appreciate the professional skill and the tech- 
nique of the physician. He respects the physician and believes that 
the work he does is of a very high order because of the many years 
of education which the physician must complete and the rigid ex- 
amination which he must pass before he is permitted to practice his 
profession. In a similar way, the public respect paid to men in 
other professions is due not so much to the fact that the common 
man understands the work done in the professions, but rather to 
his knowledge of the long preparation required for their practice. 
He knows however that the preparation for trade work consists of 
little besides an application for employment; and his attitude to- 
wards the trades is in accordance. The fact that the practical train- 
ing for trade work has not been generally organized does not dem- 
onstrate that no such training is required. But the general public 
does not realize this and the result is that “the digger of ditches and 
the skilled cabinet-maker are both considered to be in the same 
general class of undesirables merely because neither can display a 
diploma.” 

American industries suffered no great hardships from these ten- 
dencies for many years, although it was fully understood that our 
young men were not going into trade work. The American em- 
ployer, although he always displays great ingenuity in the solution 
of an immediately pressing difficulty, has seldom been very far- 
sighted in his policies. Accordingly, since he felt no pressure from 
this tendency of the young men of the nation, he made no effort to 
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correct it. The skilled mechanics required for American industries 
came from Europe in sufficient numbers, and the requirements fell 
somewhat behind the pace set by the growth of industry because of 
the rapid introduction of automatic and production machinery. 
Some employers even went so far as to declare that the need for 
skilled mechanics had passed completely. They announced that 
what they needed was not mechanics but operators, men of mediocre 
talents who could be taught the manipulation of one machine in a 
very short time and would then be content to remain at that one 
machine indefinitely and produce countless thousands of one item 
or repeat over and over a single operation on one item. This nar- 
row and short-sighted view has been frequently and seriously up- 
held. Its advocates seem to forget that foremen, repair-men, tool- 
makers, designers, inspectors and other highly trained men are re- 
quired even in those shops which operate on a production basis and 
use automatic machinery. These positions were filled by immigra- 
tion and caused employers no great concern. The average Ameri- 
can shop today has few highly trained mechanics who are American- 
born. Moreover, not all manufacturing industries are production 
industries; there are still very many establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of commodities made to customers’ special require- 
ments. 


However, while American industries did not experience any di- 
rect handicap for a number of years, they suffered a great deal in- 
directly; and the indirectness of the cause prevented them from un- 
derstanding it well enough to combat it. Obviously, American 
young men could not be absorbed by commercial and clerical occu- 
pations in the great numbers in which they tried to enter them, nor, 
having once obtained a clerical position, could they advance as 
rapidly as they might have done if the field had not been overcrowd- 
ed. The result was that countless young men failed to be promoted 
at normally regular intervals to better clerical positions, and count- 
less others were forced by lack of opportunities in the commercial 
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field to do the shop work which they despised. These became a 
great body of roving and restless men who have caused no small 
part of the difficulties which industries have encountered from dis- 
satisfied workers. Nor is it unlikely that a considerable portion of 
American criminals are men who could not find clerical work and 
refused to do mechanical work. Industrial leaders did not appre- 
ciate this situation because they paid little attention to other dif- 
ficulties than those with which they were imminently beset. 


Then the war broke out in Europe, and with it came a great 
change. Following the first panic, American manufacturers quick- 
ly developed their business to supply the abnormally large demand 
for material of all kinds. At the same time that American business 
was expanding rapidly, European mechanics were retained in their 
native countries and the supply of skilled tradesmen was cut off. 
A shortage of skilled help was immediately felt. Employers made 
the best of things, paid overtime wages, reduced all manufacturing 
as much as possible to a production, repetitive basis requiring a min- 
imum of skilled mechanics, and consoled themselves with the thought 
of the great rush of European mechanics who would flood the coun- 
try after the war. However, the Federal Government passed laws 
restricting immigration and almost immediately there arose a seri- 
ous shortage of skilled men from which industry still suffers. The 
older mechanics were passing out and no younger men took their 
places. This is clearly shown by the following table, compiled from 
figures made available by the United States Census, showing the per- 
centage of tradesmen over forty-five years in 1910 and 1920. 


Trade 1910 1920 
Carpenters 38.9 44.9 
Masons 34.6 44.6 
Paper-hangers 24.6 41.4 
Painters 28.8 40.9 
Plasterers 32.3 41.7 
Structural ironworkers 14.4 21.2 
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Plumbers 12.5 21.7 
Electricians 7.8 11.2 

Although this information is given only for the building trades, 
the same situation arose in other trades. The iron and steel and 
machinery industry of the United States is a typical American indus- 
try and the greatest in the manufacturing field. This industry in- 
creased the money value of its product no less than five or six times 
during the period from 1910 to 1920. Of course, the absolute 
growth was somewhat less, because of the fact that money became 
cheaper during the same period. It is clear, however, that this 
basic industry increased many hundred percent in all its phases dur- 
ing this ten-year period. Compare with this stupendous growth 
the relative number of men engaged in the United States in some 
of the fundamental trades of this industry in 1910 and again in 
1920. 

Trade 1910 1920 
Machinist 478,713 894,662 
Molder 112,070 123,681 
Pattern-maker 23,006 27,720 
Blacksmith and forgeman 232,957 221,421 

The industry increased five and six times, and the mechanics in 
it have not even doubled their numbers. 

Moreover, because of lack of accuracy in nomenclature, the situa- 
tion is even worse than the figures indicate. A machinist in 1910 
was a high-grade workman. He understood thoroughly the cutting 
of metals; he knew how much metal a tool could remove in a cer- 
tain length of time; he knew the proper relation beween the various 
surfaces of a cutting tool and the surface of the material to be cut. 
His experience and training had taught him how heavy a strain 
could safely be put upon machine parts; he had great mechanical 
ability, and as a result of all these qualifications he could do almost 
any kind of work on any kind of machine with little assistance. The 
machinist of 1920 is very often one who operates a semi-automatic 
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machine. The tools are prepared for him and set for him, possibly 
by another who knows nothing else than the care of a very limited 
number of standard tools. He does not understand the operation 
of the machine any more than the high-school lad understands the 
operation of the automobile which he so easily drives about. The 
machine operator inserts the stock into his machine, removes the 
finished parts, checks his measurements occasionally, and reports 
to his superior if something about his machine seems to be wrong. 
He is called a machinist, but he is by no means a skilled artisan. 
The same is true to a large extent of the other trades. 

There is no need of attempting to demonstrate by means of fig- 
ures the shortage of mechanics in the United States. When it is 
impossible to hire mechanics, one need not compile statistics to prove 
that they are scarce. The situation was forcefully expressed by a 
speaker before a session of the 1924 convention of the American 


Foundrymen’s Association. He said: 

Only yesterday afternoon I overheard two members of this Associa- 
tion discussing the matter and one of them emphatically tapped the 
other’s chest with his pointed forefinger and said, “Do you know, I 
would give fifty dollars merely to look at one really good, steady, all- 
round molder, even if I could not hire him.” 


Ill 


The best demonstration of the shortage of mechanics is undoubt- 
edly the sudden interest which manufacturers have taken in appren- 
ticeship. Within the last few years the attitude of industrialists has 
changed very considerably. They are not making the profits which 
they made during the war; and while huge dividends are still oc- 
casionally declared, the average business finishes each year with a 
margin which is comparatively small. It has grown dangerous to 
be a business man, financially speaking. This is a good thing. As 
a result of it, the industrialist has turned his attention to matters 
other than the making of money and looks for other satisfactions 
from the operation of his enterprise. He has in many cases adopted 
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a genuinely sympathetic attitude toward his employes, and this has 
made him work toward a solution of the shortage of mechanics 
which is not a mere makeshift but a method whereby the very cause 
of the difficulty will be eradicated. Industrial leaders had organ- 
ized all other departments with highly beneficial results. Accord- 
ingly, many of them determined to organize the experience of the 
young men in their plants; and when they accomplished this, what 
had they done? They had established apprentice courses, for ap- 
prenticeship is really nothing else than organized vocational exper- 
ience. 

Apprenticeship is nothing new, as everyone knows. In its crudest 
form the institution is as old as mankind. From the earliest times 
old men have taught younger men their craft. In many places and 
among many nations a son had little choice other than to learn his 
father’s business, and thus the family became an apprentice school. 
This custom undoubtedly arose from the fact that in olden times 
the tools of a trade were extremely valuable, and fathers sought to 
keep them within the family. Apprenticeship undoubtedly reached 
its highest perfection during the days of the great guilds. With the 
guilds flourished the greatest prestige of the trades, the greatest 
pride of workmanship, and in many cases the highest trade perfec- 
tion. The workmanship of the Middle Ages has never been 
equalled, the workmen of those ages worked for love of the trade 
and were impelled by the ambition to produce excellent and beauti- 
ful things rather than by the desire for monetary gain. The work- 
man of today purchases his joys with the returns of his toils; the 
workman of the thirteenth century sought little joy other than his 
work. Naturally, apprenticeship flourished under such ideal con- 
ditions. Boys sensed their elders’ pride of workmanship and were 
eager to be trained in the skill which they admired. Parents felt 
that the status of a master mechanic was worthy of their sons, and 
guild officials jealously watched the work of the young men to in- 
sure for them sufficient training, however long it might take, and 
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passed many laws and regulations defining the status of the appren- 
tice. But apprenticeship deteriorated after the fall of the guilds 
and abuses gradually crept into the system. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century there was little honor in being an apprentice. 

A hundred years ago came the industrial revolution and the com- 
plete confusion of trade relations. The division of labor which re- 
sulted from the introduction of machinery quickly destroyed almost 
all trade consciousness and pride of workmanship. The artisan of 
the thirteenth century who carved and assembled the parts of a beau- 
tiful oaken table without assistance was intensely interested in his 
work because he kept before his mind the picture of the completed 
table which he could display as his workmanship. The machine- 
hand who produced every day countless yards of thread without 
knowing where it would be used, by whom and for what purpose, 
could hardly be expected to take a similar interest in his work. 

New trades arose with the introduction of machinery. Machin- 


ists, electricians, engineers, and others were not known more than a 
hundred years ago. Apprenticeships for training in these trades 
were developed and flourished for a time, especially in Europe. On 
the other hand, our country has from the very start depended largely 
upon immigration for trained men in the new trades. Apprentice 
training was carried on, but was not taken very seriously because of 
the great numbers of mechanics who came from abroad and went 


into our industries. 

What might be called a second though a much less important in- 
dustrial revolution was brought about early in the present century 
by the introduction and rapid application of automatic machinery, 
machinery which did not require even an operator; industry plunged 
into vast operations and tremendous expansion, and in the excite- 
ment the tradesman and his training were forgotten. Six or seven 
years ago apprenticeship was practically dead. Moreover, exploita- 
tion and other abuses disgraced what little still remained of the ap- 
prenticeship system, and the average man will still tell you that 
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“apprenticeship is an arrangement whereby a boy, who can survive 
four years of strenuous common labor, neglect and abuse, is given a 
certificate stating that he is a qualified journeyman mechanic.” 

But now we have the modern apprenticeships developed by mod- 
ern industry to fulfill the needs of industry as organized at the 
present time. The question will be asked whether these new ap- 
prenticeships are merely a resurrection of an old plan, or whether 
they are really different in nature. The new apprentice courses and 
their administration differ in a number of important respects, not 
only from the apprentice courses of the guild ages, but even 
from such apprenticeship courses as were in feeble existence ten 
years ago. In the first place, apprentice courses are offered to all 
classes of young men, and to say that one is an apprentice no longer 
necessarily means that he is spending four years learning the man- 
ual phase of a trade. There are formal courses for high-school 
graduates, not only in the trades but in the simpler occupations 
which have to do with shop management and are based on trade 
knowledge. College and university graduates are admitted to real 
apprenticeship courses which make them familiar with the trade 
fundamentals but which are designed to train them for positions as 
salesmen, foremen, designers and production and personnel men. 
In fact, very many of the large American corporations no longer 
will engage college graduates directly for any position; they must 
first complete a college-graduate apprentice course. There has also 
arisen a tendency to prescribe a formal program of experience in 
preparation for all positions in an industrial establishment except 
the highest executive offices which are given only to men of mature 
age and judgment after years of general experience. While these 
new and shorter courses are being developed for the older boys who 
have had high-school and college training, still greater attention is 
devoted to the regular four-year trade-apprentice courses. 

The greatest difference between the new apprenticeships and the 
old arises very naturally from the difference between manufacturing 
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methods and the piecemeal production of the guild trade establish- 
ment. ‘iiie appreniice oi the ihirieenth century was taught to ap- 
preciate the products of the trade. A beautiful piece of lace-work, 
a delicately wrought hinge for a door, a piece of ornamental pot- 
tery, were for him the fascination of the craft. The modern ap- 
prentice devotes less attention to the product of the establishment in 
which he is employed, but becomes fascinated with the marvels of 
an intricate machine, the temperament of mysterious electric cir- 
cuits and control apparatus, the constant experiment and resultant 
development of mechanical appliances, and the romance and gigan- 
tic proportions of modern industry. The medieval apprentice 
thought of the finished product; the modern apprentice thinks of the 
means whereby the product is made. This is fully justified by the 
change in conditions. 

This change in conditions has brought about also a change in the 
method of supervising apprentices. In olden days the master took 
personal charge of the apprentices; he taught them and spent much 
of his time with them. This is impossible under present manufac- 
turing conditions. Not the “master,” nor even his superintendents 
or foremen, can properly care for his apprentices. These latter 
are constantly pressed for “production,” and few men have the 
personality which can bring about the greatest efficiency and best 
spirit among the men of a department and at the same time inspire 
the fullest confidence and feeling of companionship in the appren- 
tices. The supervision of the apprentices is therefore usually entrust- 
ed to an official of the personnel or industrial relations department 
who has no connection with the departments of production and man- 
ufacture. Very often there is an apprentice superintendent who has 
no duties other than to direct the apprentices and their work. He 
engages them, plans their work, records their progress, adjusts their 
difficulties, and cares for them in every way. Besides, there are 
very often in the various departments of the plant, apprentice in- 
structors who go from one boy to the other and teach them the ac- 
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tual trade work. The foreman continues to assign tasks to the ap- 
prentice as he does to other employes. 

Again, the modern apprenticeships are much more formal train- 
ing and much less a social status than the apprenticeships of the 
guilds were. In those days an apprentice was almost if not ac- 
tually an adopted son of the master. He lived with the master, who 
was responsible for him in every way. It appears that the boy 
simply helped his master and the journeymen in their work, on the 
assumption that, after a specified number of years spent in this man- 
ner, he:‘could qualify as a journeyman. The proportion of time to 
be devoted by the mason’s apprentice, for instance, to the mixing of 
mortars, the trimming of and the actual laying of the stone, were 
left entirely to the master, who also determined whether or not the 
ability to do a certain thing was included in the trade content. Thus 
an old apprentice agreement, after devoting much space to the be- 
havior and relations of master and apprentice, specifies nothing 
further regarding the imparting of trade knowledge than that “the 
saide John Gare shall teche the saide Walter his craft, as he may 
and can.” Compare with this the contract for the machinist ap- 
prentice of one of the largest manufacturers of general machinery 
in the world, which specifies: 

Lay-out or tool-room attendant 3 months 
Drill press 3 - 
Boring-mills 12 re 
Planers 8 ‘s 
Lathes 12 ” 


Erecting shop 10 eg 


Total 48 months 


The modern apprentice is in every sense an employe. He comes 
and goes like every other employe, and the employer does not un- 
dertake any responsibility for him outside of working hours. His 
daily program differs from that of other employes only in that it 
is arranged in compliance with a definite schedule which leads him 
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from one division of the trade to another and does not permit him 
to work at any position longer than a specified length of time. 


IV 


Swiftly and quietly, without public attention, this movement has 
grown until today there is hardly a trade, technical or manufactur- 
ing, society or association which does not have an extremely active 
committee on apprenticeship and industrial training. There is 
hardly a convention of industrial men which does not devote at least 
one session to this great activity. Better still, countless manufac- 
turing and commercial establishments have organized or at least 
are attempting to organize courses of training for young people en- 
tering their employ whereby they will acquire not only a thorough 
knowledge of a trade or occupation but also pride in their skill and 
enthusiasm for their work. In some instances they are putting their 
young engineers and other college graduates through a formal shop 
course in order to prepare them for minor executive positions; in 
others they are making great efforts in behalf of programs of work 
for prospective salesmen. Usually their attention is devoted pri- 
marily to that department to which there is the greatst scarcity of 
capable workers. Occasionally a shop is found in which appren- 
tice training is available for all young people of whatever grade 
of education and whatever their ambition may be. The great force 
of the movement, however, is directed toward the training of skilled 
mechanics and toward the restoration of the dignity of trade work. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States issued on July 
20th of this year its first report on apprenticeship, which is the 
result of what has been apparently not so much a study of the 
theory and principles of apprenticeship as of an investigation of 
actual apprenticeship plans and programs in force in the United 
States. The report is interesting and very impressive. Lists 
of corporations employing apprentices, of cities which have organ- 
ized community apprentice training plans, and of associations and 
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societies which are devoting attention to apprenticeship problems 
are printed. The movement is growing so rapidly that before many 
years apprenticeship training will not only supply mechanics as they 
are needed, but students in schools, high schools, and colleges will 
take apprentice training courses as much for granted as their stud- 
ies, provided they contemplate going into industrial work. 

The lack of publicity which has attended this growth in appren- 
ticeship is the best demonstration possible of the sincerity of indus- 
try in building up the organized training of young men. People 
are usually suspicious of any undertaking which is being promoted 
by industrial leaders if it receives too much publicity. 

Modern apprenticeship is as wholesome an enterprise as industry 
has fostered for many a long year. Much has been accomplished 
in apprentice training, but much more remains to be done. Al- 
though the work is still in its infancy, very few industrial leaders 
need to be shown the need of apprenticeship if the practicability of 
its application in their own plants can be demonstrated. Then 
comes the task of convincing teachers, boys, and especially their 
parents, that it is by no means a disgrace to be a highly skilled me- 
chanic, and that the boy who has become a thoroughly competent 
workman has the best chance of becoming something higher in in- 
dustry. 
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Browning On Faith And Morals 


W. F. P. STockKLey 


LL the art life of the Renaissance temper, Browning saw into, 
and felt with. The appreciation of it grew with him. And 
he “came more and more to throw himself into prolonged 

intellectual sympathy with characters towards whom his moral sense 
stood in ardent antagonism.” Now, we all know that great move- 
ments are complex. Enthusiasts for the Renaissance, for varied in- 
terest in things of the mind, for enthusiasm about art, for the wor- 
ship common to all under its influence, of the glory that was Greece 
and the splendor that was Rome, such enthusiasts numbered, then, 
an Erasmus, a Colet, the Dean founder of St. Paul’s school, no ig- 
noble priest; not to say the martyred priest, promoter of colleges, 
Blessed John Fisher, not to say a Blessed Thomas More; on to 
Italian artists such as Michael Angelo, and also prince-Popes, pa- 
trons of art as well as true pastors. On the other hand, there was 
all the Renaissance lust of the eyes and the pride of life, the pride 
of intellect, and the unmoral indulging of bodily pleasures and 
tastes. There were Borgia and Medici Popes,, not unwise governors, 
benevolent statesmen, good patriots, and of course, generous art 
patrons; but strange priests, or bad. There were possible episcopal 
types such as Browning’s Bishop who orders his tomb at St. Praxed’s. 

Ruskin comments: “I know no other piece of modern English, 
prose or poetry, in which there is so much told, as in these lines, of 
the Renaissance spirit—its worldliness, inconsistency, pride, hypoc- 
risy, ignorance of itself, love of art, of luxury, and of good Latin.” 
On this side, any way, the Renaissance: “To write pure Latin, to 
glean little morsels of Roman literature, to talk a heathenish philoso- 
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phy in private, and to leave the world to its own abuses.” So 
judiciously the elder Hallam, historian. 
Again in “Fra Lippo Lippi:” 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises,—and God made it all! 
And art expresses more than what is; “Art was given for that.” 
We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. 
Blest be the art which can immortalize, and which can give 
The light that never was on sea or land 
The consecration and the poet’s dream. 
Is that Wordsworth less thoughtful, because his remark is not thrown 
at you with a thump of fist on table, said to be a characteristic 


manner of loud-voiced Browning? 

But art, says his “Fifine at the Fair,” 
Art,—which I may style the love of loving, rage 
Of knowing, seeing, feeling the absolute truth of things 
For truth’s sake, whole and sole. . . 

—Instinctive Art 

Must fumble for the whole, once fixing on a part 
However poor, surpass the fragment, and aspire 
To reconstruct thereby the ultimate entire. 


These things Browning felt, and meant; if any artist; with the idea 
in his mind, with the laboring, all his life, to express it. 
The end of “Pippa Passes”—“As she lies down:” 
God bless me! I can pray no more tonight. 
No doubt, some way or other, hymns say right. 
All service is the same with God— 


With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last nor first. 


(She sleeps). 
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True, the world is full of folly. 
Browning’s “Pictor Ignotus” cannot away with all the ways of men 


so vain. Men were to praise him; all were to love him. Yet this 


was the world of art-gossip and traffic. So I left the world, and 


the painting it. 
If at whiles 
My heart sinks, as monotonous I paint 
These endless cloisters and eternal aisles 
With the same series, Virgin, Babe and Saint, 
With the same cold calm beautiful regard,— 
At least no merchant traffics in my heart. 


Art galleries, and museums, and such places of pretence and pride, 


lifeless, soulless, will not house my painting. 
The sanctuary’s gloom at least shall ward 
Vain tongues from where my pictures stand apart: 
Only prayer breaks the silence of the shrine 
While, blackening in the daily candle smoke, 
They moulder on the damp wall’s travertine, 
*Mid echoes the light footstep never woke. 
So die, my pictures! surely, gently die! 
Oh, youth, men praise so,—holds their praise its worth? 


Indeed, 
Love, wrong, and pain, what see I else around? 
But (“‘ A Death in the Desert”’) 
Is not God now i’ the world His power first made? 
Is not His love at issue still with sin, 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth? 

Here appears a foundation thought with Browning—that God’s 
love will master all evil, and in God all men be made anew. And 
if Browning had that noble artist sense, and with passion and with 
emotion, he had also sincerity, earnestness. One should not forget 
what he said, that his “nature was passionately religious.” It was 
hard for him to kick against the goads—the Fall of Man, the Last 
Judgment. For God is love; and even sinning man is sinned 
against. Browning could not fit in the two sides of truth. Who, 
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in thinking, but finds no end, in wandering mazes lost? Why, if 
God is Love is His creation so evil? A Browning cuts the Gordian 
knot on one side; as a Calvin cut it on the other, with his doctrine of 
the God of fear, and the malice of man’s notions of justice, and the 
evil of all his works justly condemned. For Browning, all is, or 
will be well—in man’s judgment; and all well for man, God’s work 


(The Ring and the Book, x, 1436)— 


Life is probation and the earth no goal 
But starting point of man. 


So too “Rabbi Ben Ezra” might have another name, “Intimations 
of Immortality from Age.” There is no age. As youth reaches 
climax here, in age; so age, in future life, is a continuing of life’s 
rising here: 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!” 


XXXII 


So, take and use Thy work: 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


The like thought, of work unfinished here, but not in another state 
of being, may be illustrated by the poem on a patriot, who, one year, 
praised by all, and honored, was, the next year, scorned and hooted 
to death. But if he acted his part, then, says the poet, he will be 
ever a winner. Tennyson’s ideal of a modern patriot is an English 
gentleman who has a seat in Parliament and carries a valuable 
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amendment; one especially who in times of tumultuous changes 
stands firm by the party of order: 


A soul on highest mission bent, 

A potent voice of Parliament, 

A pillar steadfast in the storm, 
Should licensed boldness gather force; 


But one also who, when the fulness of the time has come, may 

prove 

A lever to uplift the earth 

And roll it to another course. 
Browning sympathizes rather with the bright enthusiasm for free- 
dom, which receives its promptings from the everlasting ideals that 
haunt the soul of man, more than from the turn of external events. 
So in the face of all chances of failure, Luigi sets out, one spring 
night, to free his country from the tyrant, and to receive that gift of 
the morning star which God reserves for him who overcometh and 


keepeth his works to the end. If failure follow, and earth is lost, 
at least Heaven remains— 


Are crowns yet to be won, in this late time, 
Which weakness makes me hesitate to reach? 
Tis God’s voice calls, how could I stay?— 


“So the patriot knows, whose place is not in his seat in Parliament, 
but in the cart at the Shambles’ Gate.” 
THE PatTRIOoT 
An old story 
1 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad; 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 

The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 

4 

There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 

Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
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At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 
5 
I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind; 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 
6 
Thus I entered, and thus I go! 
In such triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
“Paid by the world,—what dost thou owe 
Me?” God might have questioned; but now instead 
Tis God shall repay: I am safer so. 
“Each of the poets expresses one portion of a truth—reverence for 


duty; . . . . passion for righteous cause.”” 
Then Abt Vogler, the musician priest, after his sense of failure, 
and his depression, sees the resolution of discord and confused notes, 


in God’s other world, after this: 

Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name? 
Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands! 

What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power expands? 

There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound; 

What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth, the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that He heard it once; we shall hear it by and by. 


*Edward Dowden; whose Irish political acts seemed, to some of his pupils, so astound- 
ingly at variance with his human sympathies in his words. 
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And then “Pisgah-Sights,” for the same thought in this great heart 
and great poet. 


II 

But it is something quite other, is this perfecting of man from his 
work here, something quite other is this superb naturalism; from the 
nothingness of man in God, when we hear the supernatural half- 
suppressed cry of awe: “After the fever of life, after weariness and 
sicknesses, fightings and despondings, languor and fretfulness, 
struggling and succeeding, after all the changes and chances of this 
troubled unhealthy state—at length comes death, at length the white 
throne of God, at length the beatific vision: “I go before my Judge.” 
“And I fell at his feet as one dead.” 

Browning cannot bear to face the body warring against soul: 

Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul. 
Langlande found indeed Love never lightsome, till God took flesh. 
Yet that poet in the Catholic pell-mell of the world—the “now” or 
the “then” what matters it?—could not but face this fact here, that 
It is naught al gode to be goste pat be gutte axeth. 

Is Browning’s the truer philosophy, that there is no clash, that each 
condition of life, if lived in unchecked, or worked out, is best; in- 
cluding prosperity, comfort of body, wealth; as also their sadder 
contraries, as we, in our worldly life feel? Or is the following the 
philosophy more in accordance with the realities of good and evil, 
and their everlasting severance, and their inevitable results or 
awards? 

We desire, and confess we desire, to make time pass agreeably, and 
to live in the sunshine. All things harsh and austere are carefully put 
aside. We shrink from the rude lap of earth, and the embrace of the 
elements, and we build ourselves houses in which the flesh may enjoy 
its lust, and the eye its pride. We aim at being all things at our will. 
Cold and hunger and hard lodging, and ill usage, and humble offices, 
and mean appearance are all considered serious evils. And thus year 
follows year, tomorrow as today, till we think that this, our artificial 
life is our natural state, and must and ever will be. But, O ye sons 
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and daughters of men, what if this fair weather but ensure the storm 
afterwards? What if it be, that the nearer you attain to making your- 
selves as gods on earth now, the greater pain lies before you in time to 
come, or even (if it must be said), the more certain comes your ruin 
when time is at an end? Come down, then, from your high chambers at 
this season [Lent] to avert what else may be. Sinners as ye are, act 
at least like the prosperous heathen, who threw his choicest trinket 
into the water, that he might propitiate fortune.” 

However, in Browning, the only man condemned of God, is the 
man loving the beautiful world, but never yearning beyond, to God’s 
love. Therefore 

thou art shut 
Out of the heaven of spirit; glut 
Thy sense upon the world. 
Even Andrea del Sarto “the faultless painter,” is, therefore, not 


the highest. 
Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver-grey, 
Placid and perfect with my art: the worse! 
It is not the sinner against moral law or against Heaven’s canons, 
that the poet condemns. It is the weakling, the placid, the contented. 
And 


I count life just a stuff 


To try the soul’s strength on, enduce the man. 
* * * * 


How the world is made for each of us! 

How all we perceive and know in it 

Tends to some moment’s product thus, 

When a soul declares itself—to wit, 

By its fruit, the thing it does. 
The act is the thing; the strenuous act. Even if it is sin, yet to be 
strong in carrying out a sin shows courage, and gives sign of life 
and energy, and hope for better things; it shows an ideal, a belief, 
and power in self development; and without that, a man, for this 
dramatic poet, is naught. 

*Newman’s Sermon, “The Season of Repentance.” 
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The Duke and the bride—in “The Statue and the Bust”—putting 
cff for years the sin they wished, and had resolved on: 


I hear you reproaching, “But delay was best, 
For their end was a crime,”—Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 


As a virtue... 

And it is even in this connection of dreamed-of sin, yet weakly 
unfulfilled, that Browning will bring in— 

Only they see not God, I know, 

Nor all that chivalry of His, 

The soldier-saints, who, row on row, 

Burn upward each to his point of bliss. 
Why did not the young sculptor of “Youth and Art” sow his wild 
oats with the young singer? 

I’ve married a rich old lord, 


And you’re dubbed knight and an R. A. 


Each life’s unfilled . . . 
We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired,—been happy. 


This could but have happened once, 
And we missed it, lost it forever. 
The same thought of success in failure, the same widening of 
thought, carrying it forward, the same living in the absolute—when 
“Colombe’s Birthday” tells of one who loved, but believed that 
another was preferred to him. And this Valence says: 
Lady... 
Ne’er wrong yourself so far as quote the world, 
And say, love can go unrequited here! 
You will have blessed him to live his whole life’s end— 
Low passions hindered, baser cares kept back, 
All goodness cherished where you dwelt—and dwell. 
That things are not as they seem; that fame lies not in broad rumor, 
but expects its meed in His pronouncement on each deed; what man 
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more sure than was Browning? Nor is our drossy age—every age 
is such, to its golden-hearted man—without mighty acts of self- 
annihilation in faith. A recent biographer of Father Damien, for 
instance, has reflected, that “Indeed his life in the lazaretto might 
well give the answer to the challenge flung down by Robert Brown- 
ing: 
Who’s alive? 
Our men scarce seem in earnest now; 
Distinguished names!—but ’tis somehow 
As if they played at being names 
Still more distinguished, like the games of children! 
Yet Browning does rest himself, in the thought that all good is in 
Christ. At the end of the already cited “A Death in the Desert,” 
Browning, through St. John, declares: 
I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
Wouldst thou unprove this to re-prove the proved? 
In life’s mere minute, with power to use that proof, 
Leave knowledge and revert to how it sprung? 
Thou hast it; use it and forthwith, or die! 
What ending more Catholic; what less Kantian or self-concentrated ? 
What a flashing word, but what a well-weighed word, for the soldier 
saint, tearing sword from scabbard, for the young leaving home and 
hemisphere for some “native” mission. Such go forth today. And 
no more said. No more to say. Because indeed, they know: 
O Soul it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stands. 
Browning came to write: “Had Shelley lived, he would finally have 
ranged himself with the Christians. His very instinct for helping 
the weaker side, his very ‘hate of hate’ would have got clearer- 
sighted by exercise.” In Shelley’s later poems, Browning saw signs 
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of this development. “Prometheus” is a “late poem;” wherein, if 
cruel Jove is Shelley’s fancy of the Christian God, yet Love shall 
be all in all; and Mrs. Shelley had said that Shelley was already 
reverent of the spirit of Christianity. In truth, some may not all 
foolishly wonder, was not Shelley already “Christian” in some 
Browning sense? 

III 

God in Christ. God is love, repeats the later poet. And evil is 
not, or but subserves good, and shall on itself back recoil, and God 
be all in all, nor any soul He made at first be made in vain by 
failing to reach Him. Which begins St. Augustine; but ends not so. 
Because Browning’s keen intellect seemingly will not face the only 
Christ we know—He who wept over Jerusalem, because there were 
some who would not know; Who called to the heavy and weary- 
laden that in Him is rest; but Who came not to send peace but a 
sword, in a world where those who serve Him may be killed by 
those who think thus to do God service, where the word to His 
followers is : Strive to enter in at the narrow gate, for many strive 
and cannot enter, who shall hear, Depart from Me, I never knew 
you, Depart into fire everlasting. Fear Him, says this Christ, who 
can destroy both soul and body in hell; where the word may be 
heard: Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed. 

These are awful sayings, be they true or false. They are surely 
part of the Gospel of the Christ of the New Testament, as well as 
the Beatitudes, as well as “Suffer the little children,” as well as 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. If Christ be acknowledged, they 
are part of the Christ to be acknowledged, who will judge, who will 
receive, and who will reject. 

Does Browning thus preaching Christ reflect: What did Christ do, 
say, teach? These matters have been treated, perhaps more really 
seriously, certainly more consistently. They are matters which 
have greatly made the world’s history; they affect thought, judgment, 
life, in millions of souls today. 
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Ye cannot halve the Gospel of God’s grace; 
Men of presumptuous heart . . . 


And ye have caught some echoes of its lore, 
As heralded amid the joyous choirs; 
Ye marked it spoke of peace, chastised desires, 
Goodwill and mercy,—and ye heard no more; 
But as for zeal and quick-eyed sanctity, 
And the dread depths of grace, ye pass’d them by. 


Browning, to be sure, preaches not: peace, peace, where there is no 
peace. Far be it from him. And yet not all unfitting such above- 
quoted Newman words to Browning; not wholly unbecoming to quote 
them. And, one would say that his genius, his philosophy, his 
manliness and generosity, his religious passion, would have fed 
themselves on what St. Teresa calls “the grand impetuosities of the 
saints,” those very great scorners of death; had Browning known 


more, and seen into the life of the old Catholicism he skimmed, 
where he plucked and gleaned. In Italy the people he knew were 
English and American. 

In their beautiful apartment opening on a terrace in the Casa 
Guidi, he writes, soon after their (1846) marriage: “As to Italian 
society, one may as well take to longing for the evening star, it is 
so inaccessible.” The Brownings’ Florence friends were such as 
Charles Lever, Isa Blagden, Margaret Fuller. In later years, during 
long Venetian sojourns Browning depended mainly, outside the 
salon of Mrs. Bronson, on “the kindness of Sir Henry and Lady 
Layard, of Mr. and Mrs. Curtis of Palazzo Barbazo, and of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Eden, for most of his social pleasure and com- 
fort;” as reveals Mrs. Orr. And still less accessible to him the 
Italian cloister life. The ignorance of Catholicism at your doors 
is as queer a thing now, as monstrous, as disastrous, as cruel and 
unjust, as it was in the days of Pliny, of Tacitus. And if Fr. 
Gerard, S.J., died, of late, lamenting that naught you say of truth 
will check recurring misunderstandings and lies, an American Jesuit, 
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apropos of Browning, has to write, in this very day, as to a story 
from the “Diary” of Alfred Domett, Browning’s intimate friend; 
chiefly known now as the author of a well-known poem on Christ- 
mas. Domett tells how he and a friend walked away from a church 
in which an Evangelical preacher, named Irons, was holding forth; 
in order to see how far they could hear him. They stopped at a 
spot some distance outside the church, and clearly overheard the 
Rev. Joseph Irons shouting: “I am very sorry to say it, beloved 
brethren, but it is an undoubted fact that Roman Catholic and 
midnight assassin are synonymous terms.” The quotation is made 
to serve the purpose of showing the narrow religious prejudice 
among English Nonconformists in Browning’s youth, in the midst 
of which he was brought up. Who can blame him very seriously 
if, with misplaced constancy, he always remained subservient to 
these early impressions of a home-life otherwise singularly gentle 
and kindly? 

And Mathew Arnold would take note of the middle class Pro- 
testantism of this poet; who, indeed, in 1881 had a three days’ 
lodging in la Grande Chartreuse, “staying through the night in order 
to hear the midnight mass.” (sic) 

There is, in Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s “My Life in Two Hemis- 
pheres”, Vol. II, 261, a passage where Browning shows goodwill 
towards the Church, compatible with creeping round and round in 
the shell of this poor provincial inheritance. Duffy recounts how 
John Forster said, that the Irish being in a minority in the Empire 
must take the consequences, including the Church of the Empire 
established over them. Duffy asked had the Scotch and Lower 
Canadians to take that consequence. 

Browning said Forster was indefensible. 


The Catholic Church was the Church of the Irish people, and the 
Protestant Church the Church of the English people, and this was a fact 
of which legislation might properly take cognizance. 

I said I was pleased to have Browning’s support for so just and 
reasonable a doctrine, especially as I found throughout his poems the 
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Catholic Church so habitually disparaged, that I should have expected 
him rather than Forster of condemning it to perpetual subjection. 
Browning replied that the allusions to the Catholic Church, which I 
complained of, were mainly attributable to local circumstances. He 
had lived in Italy, and he took his illustrations of life from the facts 
which fell under his notice there; had he lived in England he would 
probably have taken them from the Church of which Forster was so 
enamored. 

I said I had always assumed that in one of his illustrations from the 
Catholic Church which was English and certainly unfriendly, Bishop 
Blogram (sic) was intended to suggest Cardinal Wiseman. Yes, he 
said, Bishop Blogram was certainly intended for the English Cardinal, 
but he was not treated ungenerously. I replied that I had lent the poem 
to a remarkably gifted young priest, who considered it more offensive 
than the naked scorn of Voltaire and Diderot. 

But we are told that Cardinal Wiseman himself, after reading this 
poem, wrote that he should never be surprised to hear of its author’s 
conversion to Catholicism, because reverence, not contempt, was the 
spirit that inspired him. Though, at the same time, the Cardinal, 
in his review of the piece, in the Rambler, January, 1856, while 
acknowledging its brilliance, deplored the subversive influence of it 
on Christian beliefs. 

It has been said that sections of Blougram are in Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. By-ends, Mr. Facing-both-ways, and Christian. Yet 
here is a 1926 note from a present convert, Mrs. Henry Parry Eden, 
out of a world which the Cardinal was hardly considering: 

The two pieces of imaginative writing which did most to assist me 
were Browning’s “Bishop Blougram’s Apology” and Pater’s “Marius 
the Epicurean.” Blougram’s ingenious proposition that faith is at least 
as good a working hypothesis as unfaith, is as useful to an agnostic as 
it is useless to a Catholic. As for “Marius” it led me through all my own 
dilemmas of paganism to the verge of Christianity. I have often no- 
ticed that a writer who just stops short, as Pater did, of becoming a 
Catholic, is the best possible reading for non-Catholics. They travel 
with him as far as he goes, and Divine Grace completes the itinerary. 


Browning’s St. Praxed bishop too—his nonsense line, after that 
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about “the blessed mutter of the mass;” it has made pious readers of 
good sense drop him in horror. Even George Birmingham seems 
taken in, to treat Browning’s ignorance or folly seriously; and in 
“Spillikins,” 1926, thinking that such a bishop would have given a 
church like Sta Maria Maggiore, Canon Hannay declares, for 
himself, that “it makes no appeal at all, when I remember that 
[such a bishop] did not even believe in his own masses; that he 
conceived of God as ‘made and eaten all day long;’ amid clouds of 
stupefying incense smoke.” That rubbish makes its appeal, to any 
faithful Christian, somewhat, of course, as did the question on a 
C. T. S. publication in a Dublin church: “Does the Pope claim to be 
God?” Said a poor Dublin woman of sense, in my hearing, as she 
picked up that pamphlet: “It’s a nice question to be asking in a 
Catholic church.” Alas! not a needless one, for seekers half-be- 
wildered in the mists of ignorance or malice’s pestering propaganda. 
But the Protestant controversialist, who stated the Pope-God claim, 


may not have seen the joke. Nor did Browning (residing in Italy), 
know enough to see his bad Mass-joke. 


Even if Browning had a companion poem on Fra Angelico, 
which he has not; even if his “Spanish Cloister” held more than 
bullies and brutes with their victims; even if he cared about bishops 
who minded aught than arranging for horses and mistresses, with 
feasts according, and the hopes for perfect colored tombs in St. 
Praxed’s, (in the age of San Carlo Borromeo, and St. Thomas of 
Villanova); even if his confessionals did not always insult the 
friends of young men rising for freedom, and handed over to 
execution by priests breaking the confessional’s seal; even if Brown- 
ing could understand that Bishop Blougram was not all Cardinal 
Wiseman—-yet, supposing his scene thus to conform to more of life, 
it would not be reasonable, not to distinguish, reject, and prefer; 
and still less reasonable is it, to seem to affect a hail-splendid-fellow- 
well-met tone, with a Fra Lippo Lippi, just because he was an artist 
and a good one. Shakespeare’s Richard III might well be such 
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an one; and Shakespeare’s Iago, such a good boon companion, was 
a bad man, horrible in his jokes. Chaucer’s Daun Pieres is a manly 
hunter and fair prelate, but no monk. Chaucer likes him, but has 
irony in his praise. Browning, however, and his bit of humanity, 
Fra Lippo Lippi, or another, will live and smile at all this here- 
after. For 

God’s in His Heaven, 


All’s right with the world; 
Or will be all right with all men. 


IV 


With Browning, it is not—to repeat—that in the face of the facts 
of this world of error, ignorance and strife, you will still, like 
Tennyson though beaten down, be for building up, basing building 
on the ever crumbling beliefs in the world’s higher progress. No, 
Browning is like “that great Church,” which alone, we are just 


told by one of her enemies, Dean Inge in new St. Paul’s, knows that 
human nature does not change. But Browning’s belief is, that each 
soul goes on progressing in other states of existence; and 


Into that sad sequestered state, 

Where God unmakes but to remake the soul— 

He else made first in vain— 
there Browning follows the murderers of “The Ring and the Book.” 
(End of “Pope”). You may repeat, that Iago hates good, and 
despises good men as asses; that Goneril makes one say, that wisdom 
and goodness to the vile seem vile; nay that Judas goes one way, and 
sinful Peter another. And you may repeat, then, that Browning 
must take the teaching or the revealing by Peter’s Master for what 
it is. He says he does take it. But he cannot, and will not. 
Though, in his own words, (The Ring and the Book, ii. 1049), 

Facts are facts, and flinch not. 
One finds clearer and honester and fairer thinking about those 

things in Browning’s contemporaries, in a Mill, in a Huxley; as in a 
Newman. And it is refreshing reality, to find a present day clergy- 
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man, who takes the right to himself to be liberal as he sees fit, and 
independent, yet ‘writes in “Thoughts Suggested by the Browning 
Centenary” (Jrish Church Quarterly, October, 1912), speaking of 
Ned Bratts, one bad man’s conversion, at death. 

So far, it is a distinct tonic to the pastor of souls: but it seems to 
fall in with those others of Browning’s characters who, by the very act 
of dying, atone for their own sins; and it is certain that such a doc- 
trine could not, by any stretch of charity, be made to square with 
Christianity. Of course if men and women could have atoned for their 
own sins by dying, there would have been no need for a Redeemer . 

Yet the atonement is the principal doctrine of Christianity. (pp. 288-9.) 


Which may or may not be the thing to say. However, that Christ 
died for the sins of others, is, as the writer says, “what I mean by 
Christianity ;” and in this, believers and unbelievers will consistently 
agree with him. 

But as he looks at the three suicides’ bodies in the Morgue, the 
theologian-poet decides: “I thought, and think, their sin’s atoned.” 
Browning’s is not all a proud Pharisee religious ideal; far from it, 
again be it said. Yet it is not Browning but Pascal who wrote, with 
the sense of sin: “The knowledge of God without the knowledge of 
our own sin produces pride. The knowledge of our own sins with- 
out the knowledge of Jesus Christ produces despair.” And, as we 
know, a Rome-hater, out of Tractarian Oxford, saw, that the more 
men have of the sense of sin, the more they will gravitate towards 
Rome. It was the large-hearted innocence of Cardinal Wiseman, 
indeed, that thought the “re.erence” in the mind of Blougram’s 
creation, might lead Browning to where the sinner Pascal found, 
if not rest, yet reality. 

Saul speaks, at the close. The perfection, God’s work in Saul, 


shall 


. succeed with life’s dayspring, death’s minute of night? 
Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul the mistake, 
Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now,—and bid him awake 
From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself set 
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Clear and safe in the new light and new life-—a new harmony yet 
To be run, and continued, and ended—who knows?—or endure! 
The man taught enough by life’s dream, of the rest to make sure; 
By the pain-throb, triumphantly winning intensified bliss, 

And the next world’s reward and repose, by the struggle in this. 


Canon Hemphill wrote further (p. 289): 

Another point in which Browning, while teaching Immortality, is 
hardly Christian, is where he speaks of his own personal survival after 
death. What is his idea of this survival? It is that he may meet his 
wife again. Look at the much-admired “Prospice”: 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again; 
And with God be the rest. 
Browning’s “By the Fireside” “is all very beautiful no doubt;” adds 
the Canon, “but it is not Christianity . . . . At all events, what I 


want to say is that Browning does not seem to anticipate meeting his 
Saviour, but meeting his wife.” 

The Critic goes on to say that Browning in “La Saisiaz” is a Dante 
saying of Beatrice 


Certain am I—from this life I pass into a better, there 
Where that lady lives of whom enamoured was my soul. 


But, in fact, Dante does not say what Browning says; even if Beatrice 
be no more spiritualized than Browning’s vision—which is another 
thing to be questioned. 
Still, the end of “In a Year:” 
Have thy pleasure! How perplexed 
Grows belief! 
Well, this cold clay clod 
Was man’s heart: 
Crumble it, and what comes next? 


Is it God? 


The poet’s queer spirit, there, felt and thought and believed—for 
all the inarticulateness, for all the awkwardness of attitude, if not of 
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attitudinizing; as much, perhaps, as in “Laodamia,” the suave 
preacher Protesilaus, who stepped out and of all that is most beau- 
teous spake imaged there 


In happier beauty, more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air. 


Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned 

That privilege by virtue. . . 

Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 

Seeking a higher object. 
Anyway, on that one might build, with that one can connect: “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man” to conceive, the good things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him; there where they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven. 

That other buoyancy of a poet—Browning’s words in the face of 
death,—may wisely offend. It was in Browning as he was. And he 
was no trifler. Mens sana in corpore sano he would have proudly 
said. And doubtless there is in him a phase of the proud religion 
that has never sinned. Death is a plunge in his best form, and he 
hardly looks to suffer change into aught rich or strange; as he comes 
up on the rock called heaven, at the other side of the gulf. God 
help me, said poor Byron, when Southey went on about a natural 
heaven: God help me; I know I am as helpless as the devil can 
wish. And one feels more—shall we say, of the common sense?— 
concerning the finite versus the infinite, in Byronic puzzle, than in 
Southey’s so complacent, or in Browning’s so confidently stepping 
into heaven, seemingly like a victorious prize fighter or rewarded 
lover. 


V 


Browning may have had the II] Penseroso learning; but his is 
truly the L’Allegro temper; if not only L’Allegro’s tastes. In 
unreproved pleasures free, he would wish to live. He was intolerant 
of the self-tormenting, the scrupulous; perhaps of the most sensitive, 
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as of the despondent. Nor need one shrink to apply to him much 
of the L’Allegro stanza of Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty:” 

There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them, who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Glad hearts without reproach or blot 

Who do thy work and know it not. 

Nevertheless is not there something unkind in this violent, robust, 
unfeeling health—of body, asserted also of the mind? So may 
maintain the more troubled, not to say the more wise, the Hamlets, 
the Dantes, the Newmans, nay even Browning’s long-loved, if later 
lost, Shelley. 

Yet, who kinder than Browning, to one weaker in health—his 
fortunate wife? And who more of a true poet, in hearing what is 
in the still small voice, not in the rushing mighty wind; and in loving 
the small things of the earth chosen to confound the strong; in 
pressing forward to things that are before and eternal? 

Tennyson, in “Despair,” wrote: 

O we poor orphans of nothing—alone on that lonely shore— 

Born of the brainless Nature who knew not that which she bore! 

Trusting no longer that earthly flavor would be heavenly fruit— 

Come from the brute, poor souls—no souls—and to die with the brute. 


Tennyson therein is writing, as in “In Memoriam,” impressed by 


mid-nineteenth century’s materialism’s teachings, and concluding 
that they would make life not worth living. He was disturbed, and 
distressed, revolting against a monstrous unbelief, himself believing 
where he could not prove; yet half afraid to say his belief was 
reason, and not daring to call it knowledge. There was little or 
nothing of this in Browning, who knew, as he says, that “a spark 
disturbs our clod;” which is a master truth, filling his being, leaving 
him indeed with little desire to know from without, and with post- 
Kantian incredulity that he could be taught, in application of law 
made known, through Christ in the Church, as to guidance, restraint, 
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choosing of higher good, if rejecting the greater of two evils, in 
public life, in education of children, in marriage, in divorce, in 
suicide, in might and in right. 

But was not Robert Browning “a good Catholic” when, (as told 
in the Century, February, 1902), on being asked: “Do you think 
[apropos of some Zola] that the portrayal of the evil existing in 
the world has the effect of making people fear and avoid it?” 
Browning answered out: “Not in the very least: the exact contrary 
is the case. It tends to make people that sin occasionally, consider 
themselves admirably virtuous, as compared with those who commit 
sins every day and hour.” Thus, one might contrast with the so 
far less good Catholic, Paul Bourget, in his Lettre inédite to ’abbé 
Klein in “Autour du Dilettantisme,” Bourget there saying, that the 
Catholic writers erred, in shrinking from describing evils and the 
desolation of dirt, so as to cure them, and thus get rid of them, by 


making them familiar to us all. C’est de la blague, eut dit R. B. 


He judged (October 11, 1881) as to nineteenth century science, 
somehow getting rid of a man as a religious animal: 


All that seems proved in Darwin’s scheme, was a conception familiar 
to me from the beginning. See in “Paracelsus” the progressive devel- 
opment from senseless matter to organized, until man’s appearance 
(Part V). Also in “Cleon,” see the order of life’s mechanics, and I 
dare say in many passages of my poetry. For how can one look at 
Nature as a whole and doubt that, wherever there is a gap, a “link” 
must be “missing” through the limited power and opportunity of the 
looker? But go back and back, as you please; at the back . . . you 
find (my faith is as constant) creative intelligence acting as matter, 
but not resulting from it. Once set the balls rolling, and ball must hit 
ball and send any number in any direction over the table; but I do 
believe in the cue pushed by a hand. 


Tennyson, is more sceptical or confounded, hath more of an out- 
ward reverence in him, if not fear. And, if “perfect love casteth 
out fear,” as Browning might be disposed to quote, because fear 
hath torment, yet the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
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Though not the fear of Caliban for Setebos. It was to have been 
all a far-off dream to Browning, disinherited of the strange ever- 
lasting understanding of the Church, to hear her quote—as today, 
on a Vigil of the Assumption—‘‘Ego mater pulchrae dilectionis et 
timoris, et agnitionis, et sanctae spei”—Timor et Spes. 

But it will not do to pry into the basis of another’s faith. All one 
can do, is to say that Browning as a preacher may not land us on 
a fully firm basis. One quotes, with respect, Browning’s testimony, 
the months before his death, as to what Christ must mean for those 
not blinded by pride, and not without the look that pities men. 
Browning’s testimony is recalled, even by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
noting that Browning did not like her “Robert Elsmere,” about the 
clergyman whom “higher criticism” had shaken out of his seat 
among the prophets. Browning was at a literary house, and “Robert 
Elsmere” was discussed. One thinks of Keble to Hurrell Froude, 


and Froude’s saying that Law’s “Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life,” was an “interesting book:” then, said Keble: “It is as if you 
said the Last Judgment were a pretty sight.” Said Mrs. Ward: 


The discussion turned on the divinity of Christ. After listening a 
while, Browning expressed his entire disagreement with the main argu- 
ment of the book, repeating with dramatic force the anecdote of Charles 
Lamb in conversation with Leigh Hunt, on the subject of “Persons 
one would wish to have seen”; when, after ranging through literature 
and philosophy, Lamb added, “There is one other Person. If Shakes- 
peare was to come into the room, we should all rise up to meet him; 
but if that Person was to come into it, we should fall down and try to 
kiss the hem of his garment.” 


In Karshish, Browning’s philosopher has met one raised from 
the dead—Lazarus. Lazarus having seen beyond this world, cares 
not for the world’s great, and the world’s small; all is equal, all 
things are but voices of the absolute, of what is; and time is nothing 
in eternity. Even as in art there is no lesser, if by it the one great- 
ness be aimed at, and in part expressed. There is Oneness, thinks 
the poet; and God, the One, is Love. The philosopher is struck to 
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the heart, the very word spoken by Lazarus seems to have touched 
him, as on parched land the shower; and he yearns, and yet is 
ashamed, in philosophic pride, to state the Christian thought, of 
the weak confounding the strong. He is writing to another philoso- 


pher. 


This man so cured regards the curer, then, 

As—God forgive me! who but God Himself, 

Creator and sustainer of the world, 

That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile! 

—’Sayeth that such an one was born and lived, 
Taught, healed the sick, broke bread at his own house, 
Then died, with Lazarus by, for aught I know. 

And yet was .. . what I said nor choose repeat. 


Why write of [such] trivial matters? . . . 


But then, a postcript: 


The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love Me who have died for thee!” 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange. 

The poet was nearer the wonder in all things, and their impos- 
sibility, yet with no inconsequent belief therein; nearer the amazing 
if not confounding contradictions, not in religion’s dogmas, more 
than in the very conditions of man, soul and body, of man, embryonic 
a seeming fish, and yet poet or musician. The musician, Sir Hubert 
Parry, Browning’s contemporary, was less near the truth in wonder; 
leaving us his reminiscences, simply scoffing at the Christian scheme, 
against Fall and then Redemption, against God unmaking and then 
remaking, against the absurdity of things as they are; and so, con- 
sequently tending to prefer the intellectual rather than the moral, 
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glorifying the Pharisee within one, rather than the Publican, admir- 
ing us as conventional disciples of the world, who would drive away 
little children from the Master of the Kingdom, siding with Festus 
rather than mad Paul, with the hard unbelieving king of Runnymede 
rather than with relic-worshipping St. Louis, and letting one’s nar- 
rower minds be vexed by the folly of the saints, followers of the 
Cross. The musician does not always let himself know; the poet 
must say, for once. And another poet; that a musician, too, can 
put his heart to school, and can force himself not to see into the life 
of things. They are impossible, these “things.” But there they 
are. Pride, scorn, fretfulness, will not away with them. “Things” 
only assert themselves the more. They are passing strange, indeed. 
VI 
Browning’s thought, of faith, of hope, of love, is an answering to 
Byronism on Evil: 
Would I fain, with my impotent yearning 
Do all for this man, 
And dare doubt He alone shall not help him 
Who yet alone can? 


The poet’s optimism, truly, even if it seems to us too bold and 
cheery, has a noble basis in confidence born of love. Let us leave 
it there. It is for him; if not for us. He must say it out, too, for 
himself. One willingly leaves him the saying, as follows, “At the 
‘Mermaid’ ”—taking no offence at its matter, if at its form— 


Have you found your life distasteful? 
My life did and does smack sweet. 
Was your youth of pleasure wasteful? 
Mine I saved and hold complete. 
Do your joys with age diminish? 
When mine fail me, I'll complain. 
Must in death your daylight finish? 
My sun sets to rise again. 


I find earth not gray but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? Aill’s blue. 
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Already in “Paracelsus,” when aged twenty-two: 


I see my way as birds their trackless way 

I shall arrive,—what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not; but unless God send his hail 

Or blinding fire-balls, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some time, his good time, I shall arrive; 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time. 


Indeed, young, he was not going to be fit only to be sighing, in his 
age, 


Let me weep 
My youth and its brave hopes, all dead and gone. 


No, in his oldest word—in the Epilogue to “Asolando,” latest of 
published poems—he would be remembered as 
One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No one can deny, that if Browning is not always a guide, he may 
be an inspiration, every step of the way; with noble voice, if some- 
what loud; with subtle suggestiveness of much wisdom, and many 
a truth; sometimes, at least, a guide, always a philosopher, and 
hardly ever, though he vex us, a useless friend. One can under- 
stand, if such sermons as Father Maturin’s found bases in Browning 
for much of their morals, and not little of their faith. 

What of Francis Thompson’s words, concerning Mrs. Meynell; 
as one turns from Browning? “Her poetry has exquisite unclam- 
orous qualities, beside which all the fireworks of my own are much 
less enduring things.” “The footfalls of her muse waken not sounds 
but silence. We lift a feather from the marsh and say: ‘This way 
went a heron!’” “It is poetry, the spiritual voice of which will 
become audible when the ‘high noises’ of today have followed the 
feet that made them.” 
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Book Reviews 


Tue METapHysicaL FounpaTIon OF MoperN PuysicaL Science. By Edwin 

Burtt, Ph.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. Pp. 345. 

Our first impression would be that we have here a book like Poincaré’s 
“Science and Hypothesis,” in which a theoretical discussion of the meta- 
physics is carried through: but the table of contents corrects this impression, 
and shows that we are dealing with an essay in history. The author’s pur- 
pose is to trace the origin of the frame of mind, or mood, of present day 
science; and to do this, he fixes his attention on the plane of cleavage which 
separates the mental life of Europe before 1500 A. D. from that of 1700 
A. D. and after. Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes, Boyle and Newton are the 
great names round which the discussion centers; the fact that 100 pages are 
allotted to Newton, and about 120 pages to the others jointly, shows us 
where the author places the center of gravity of his essay. The greatness of 
the subject-matter, and the high standing cof Professor Burtt, lead us to infer 
that this book should be worth while; and so it undoubtedly turns out to be. 

We fully agree with him when he designates as the two outstanding ques- 
tions of philosophy, the problem of knowledge or epistemology, and the prob- 
lem of the relation of man to the universe. Prior to the year 1500, man was 
regarded by medieval philosophy as the dominant figure, at whose feet the 
universe lay; all was for him, for his use and service; all things were re- 
ferred to him, subordinate to him, as means of attaining his destiny; nor 
was this destiny in any wise bound up with that of the material world in 
which for the time being he dwelt. Two essentially different realms of be- 
ing, one material, the other non-material or spiritual, stood before the 
philosopher’s gaze, both equally real and actual; and of the two, the world 
of matter was esteemed of little worth compared to the world of spirit. At 
the same time, by a very natural line of thought, the earth acquired dignity 
as man’s habitat, and none doubted that it was the central place of the uni- 
verse (as Ptolemy would have it), with sun, moon and stars shining upon 
it for man’s behoof and benefit. Corresponding to this dualistic attitude, 
medieval philosophy dealt largely with substances, essences, causalities, po- 
tencies and activations, with “being” in general, with ideas as type-forms, 
—things unreal in the ordinary physical sense. Man having cognitive ap- 
paratus and faculties, it seemed quite obvious that these should in general 
operate to give him objectively correct and true knowledge of the things 
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around him; various were the theories as to how these faculties functioned; 
but that the impressions conveyed were true, was not seriously questioned. 


Contrast all this with the present. Man, to science, is simply an incidental 
being emerging at a given time from the cosmic processes. Just as the 
dinosaurs emerged in olden time, lived and flourished for a space, and 
passed away, to be replaced by beings of a different type, so does the race 
of men appear in the world’s history, flourish for a day, and pass, while 
the vast engine of the universe rolls on and on majestically, dominating 
him and all things, whirling them all along as leaves in the wind. And 
philosophy? Its topics now are such immediately concrete and tangible 
things as matter, force, energy, motion (to which, however, under pressure 
of evidence, many thinkers now add “mind”) ; it views the universe as “be- 
coming,” as evolving from one stage into another, as something in flux, 
with man a by-product upon some trifling, unimportant planet, his destiny 
enmeshed with that of the universe he lives in. Could two aspects of the 
world be more fundamentally in opposition? Burtt purposes to study this 
revolution of thought in its causes, and to trace its emergence. 


The earliest instance of our present-day scientific mode of thought he finds 
in the works of Copernicus, with whom, then, modern science begins. What 
led Copernicus to reject the theory of Ptolemy, and place the center of the 
world, not in the earth, but in the sun? Merely this: it gave a more simple 
and harmonious mathematical explanation of the observed movements of the 
heavenly bodies! Ptolemy’s theory required a complicated interlocking set 
of circular motions to represent these movements; Copernicus found that 
by taking a new center, fewer circles were needed, the diagram became sim- 
pler, more clearcut and direct. Since this point probably interests the reader 
as much as it did the reviewer, we quote Copernicus himself (Burtt, p. 38) : 


I took upon myself the task of re-reading the books of all the philosophers I 
could obtain, to seek out whether any one had ever conjectured that the motions 
of the spheres of the universe were other than they supposed who taught mathe- 
matics in the schools. And I found first, that according to Cicero, Nicetas had 
thought the earth was moved ... When from this I had conceived its possibility, 
I myself also began to meditate upon the mobility of the earth. And although the 
opinion seemed absurd, yet because I knew the liberty had been accorded to others 
before me of imagining whatever circles they pleased to explain the phenomena 
of the stars, I thought that I also might be readily allowed to experiment . . . by 
supposing the earth to have some motion... I hit upon a solution whereby (the 
uniform motion of the planets) could be reached by fewer and much more con- 
venient steps than had been handed down of old, if certain assumptions, which 
are called axioms, be granted to me. 
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But this is absolutely the modern scientific mode of procedure! So might 
the astronomers of Yerkes or Lick Observatory argue today. Burtt em- 
phasizes the point that to Copernicus, the question was not one of objective 
truth or falsity, not, does the earth move? but simply this: what motions 
should we attribute to the earth in order to obtain the simplest and most 
harmonious explanation that will embody all the known facts? It escaped 
Dr. Burtt’s notice that in this passage Copernicus moreover definitely lays 
down the principle of mathematical relativity, which was later developed 
by Einstein in Physics, and by Saccheri and the non-Euclidian school in 
Mathematics. The really revolutionary thing in Copernicus’s work lay, not 
in his making the sun the center, but in the attitude of mind he displayed in 
attacking the problem. This point was not overlooked by his contempo- 
raries. Kepler, for instance, announces as a principle, that if several hy- 
potheses are available concerning facts of observation, that one is true which 
shows all the facts in mutual coordination and dependence, proceeding from 
one another in assignable ways; and Galileo, following the same line of 
thought, depicts nature as acting through inexorable laws expressible in 
mathematical language; study of the facts gives us the equation of the law, 
and the equation in turn, by its various transformations, leads us to the 
discovery of new facts. This is the view of Science today. 

Galileo’s importance from the present standpoint, does not lie so much 
in his scientific discoveries, as in the trend he gave to men’s thoughts con- 
cerning the machine-like character of the universe, and the inadequacy of 
our sense-perceptions in presence of natural phenomena. Interesting cases 
of sensory deception had been known and argued about long before; but 
the universal deception of the human race postulated by Copernicus, and 
the subsequent invention of the telescope and microscope, brought this 
question to the front in a manner not to be denied. It only remained 
for someone to focus the discussion on a definite point. Galileo was the 
man. The real world, he said, is absolute and mathematical; the perceived 
world is subjective and relative. The first gives knowledge; the second, 
probabilities, opinions, and illusions. “That external bodies, to excite in 
us tastes, odors and sounds, demand other than size, figure, number, and slow 
or rapid motion, I do not believe,” said Galileo; and he distinguished, in 
consequence, two classes of qualities in external objects; primary qualities 
(such as number, figure, size, position, motion), which are objective and 
real; and secondary qualities which are merely the projected effects of 
primary qualities on the senses, and hence subjective and relative. The real 
world, says Burtt, has now become the world outside; and man stands in it, 
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laboriously trying to grasp its realities through senses that give an impres- 
sionistic, analogical view of it. Nor does he overestimate the matter. This 
problem would not down. From Galileo to Locke, who limits our knowledge 
of things to a surface-layer discerned by the senses, and denies the existence 
of substance: to Kant, who equips the soul with an innate apparatus of in- 
built categories, through which as though a system of lenses and mirrors 
of unknown shape and action, we get glimpses of the things outside: to 
Einstein, who puts Kant’s theory into the form of mathematical equations, 
making even the size and shape of things relative and subjective—the line 
of descent is complete. Galileo too is responsible for the growing import- 
ance bestowed since his day on the concepts of space and time, an import- 
ance that grows with the popularity of Einstein and Bergson. Again, 
Galileo, by picturing the world as a great engine running under automatic 
mathematical laws, opened the door to a very real and grave shift in the 
orientation of human interest. 

Men might think of God as the First Efficient Cause, Creator of the 
world; but if the fuil attention and curiesity of men’s minds were centered 
on the machinery of the material universe, a tendency would arise to over- 
look God, to leave Him out of the picture more and more: somewhat after 
the manner of dissolving images on the screen, a subconscious shift in rela- 
tive values toward the materialistic side would develop, unless guarded 
against. This danger manifested itself immediately; it began by denying 
to God, the Prime Mover, the right and the power to intervene in the or- 
derly running of the world-machine, once He had set it in motion. No 
“miracle” is possible; God cannot intervene. If you say so, you destroy the 
system and order of the world! Descartes, a most God-fearing and reverent 
man, brought this peril nearer by his ill-starred attempt to conceive the 
world as a huge mathematical engine in space, paralleled by another world 
spiritual in its nature, the two being geared or meshed together according 
to mathematical laws; but his gears failed to function as he hoped, and 
Dualism thereby was lowered in the general esteem. 

Robert Boyle, in England, also adhered to Galileo’s view; yet he believed 
earnestly in God, in the soul and its future destiny, in God as sustainer of 
the universe; and he granted the Creator the right to intervene in the laws 
and operations of the world-machine when valid reasons existed, though 
ordinarily it ran automatically. Burtt depicts his mental attitude fairly 
and sympathetically, (chapter VI); Boyle’s defense of God’s part in the 
world was, however, vulnerable, and it broke down under attack. 

Newton finally appears on the scene. Himself a devout believer in a per- 
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sonal God who made and governs this universe, he accepts Galileo’s world- 
machine, and thus makes it a permanent fixture in the mental equipment of 
scientists. He adopts Galileo’s ideas on sense-perception (p. 233) : 

If I speak of light and rays as colored, I would be understood to speak not 
philososphically and properly, but grossly, and according to such conceptions as 
vulgar people on seeing these experiments would be apt to frame. For the rays 
to speak properly are not colored. In them there is nothing else than a certain 
power and disposition to stir up a sensation of this or that- color. 

Henceforth, to Science, sensation is my reaction to an inrush of energy 
from the cold, silent, colorless, dead world-machine, as it rolls by on its 
inexorable way through space and time. Like Robert Boyle, Newton strove 
to defend the olden place and position of God in the universe; he even in- 
serted a profession of his faith in the second edition of the “Principia” 
(Burtt, p. 291); but, as in the case of Descartes and Boyle, his terms and 
ideas were open to obvious attacks, and could not withstand the onset. 
Thus from the standpoint we have gained, we foresee the outcome—God, 
even as First Cause, more and more pushed out of the picture of the world; 
Monism in possession of the field; theories of development and evolution 
soon to come, first in the inorganic realm, then in the organic... We close 
the book, glance about us, and slip without a jar into our place in the 
twentieth century. That is the way it all came about! 

It is an interesting and valuable book that Dr. Burtt has written. A bib- 
liography of fourteen pages is found at the end, and the whole is well in- 
dexed. Our author sees plainly that the struggle portrayed is not between 
some definite religious system and science, but between any religion and no 
religion, between Dualism and Monism as world-views. In explaining the 
opposition that arose against the Copernican theory, he points out several 
solid scientific reasons that could be, and were, urged against it. As for 
instance: the Ptolemaic predictions were just as accurate as those of Coper- 
nicus; why then give up a time-tested system in favor of an untried imaginary 
scheme? The evidence of the senses was all at variance with it; no parallax 
for the stars could be found, thus making it necessary to put them at 
entirely fabulous distances; the absence of centrifugal forces at the earth’s 
surface could not be accounted for. The old system moreover was inter- 
woven with centuries of familiar philosophic thinking that involved man’s 
place in nature and his future destiny. How could men’s minds readjust 
themselves to all this in a moment, or even in a generation? It was psy- 
chologically impossible. Hence Professor Burtt, dealing with Galileo, 
makes no mention of any supposed hostility of the Church towards Science. 
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His scholarly attitude in this deserves mention, since it stands out favorably 
from that of many writers of lesser mental caliber. 


Here and there, his religious views are not in accord with those of the 
reviewer; but it would be absurd to pick out such isolated passages for 
mention in a work of such large scope. One thing, however, needs com- 
ment; in dealing with Newton’s essays in defense of his belief in God 
(section 6 of chapter VII), Dr. Burtt uses language that is irreverent and 
objectionable. For instance (p. 290): “God must be given a present func- 
tion in the cosmos; we must not allow him to abandon his toils after six 
days of labor—.” On the same page: “Newton’s religious prejudices rose 
in rebellion against giving such an indeterminate vacation to the Deity.” 
Again (p. 294): “God, now the chief mechanic of the universe—”; again, 
“The Newtonian attempt to keep God on duty in the universe—”; (p. 295) 
“The notion of the divine eye roaming the universe in search of leaks to 
mend, or gears to replace—”; “the Deity doing cosmic plumbery—”. Now 
this occurs only in the chapter on Newton, the author’s hero; Boyle is 
dealt with quite differently. Why this scornful attitude? Why all the 
sarcasm? It seems unworthy of the author, and of the chair he holds 
in a great university—he is Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This lapse is a bad blemish in a fine essay. The 
sincere religious convictions of any man, be he ever so ignorant and lowly, 
may need correction, or refutation even, but in a kindly spirit: for when 
he speaks of God, he is referring to the same God that we too, under a 
fuller aspect, respect and reverence. 


Dr. Burtt thinks rightly that the whole scientific standpoint towards God 
and man needs re-stating; but the question of whether mind resides in a 
corner of the brain, (to which he gives twenty pages of his concluding 
chapter), is not the point that needs study most: it is rather the general 
question of whether Monism will do; whether there are, or are not, non- 
material beings in the universe; whether man is an animal merely, or more; 
whether he has a future destiny, and of what kind; whether God exists as 
a real Person, and, if so, what our necessary relations with Him are. A 
man can hold high position as a scientific thinker,—yea, the highest!— 
and yet possess a sincere belief in God as his Creator and Father; the proof 
is furnished by Dr. Burtt’s list of eminent men whom he honors in his book, 
—Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes, Robert Boyle, Isaac Newton. 


A. F. FrumMvetter, S.J., Pa.D. 
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Letters oF Louise ImMocen Guiney. Edited by Grace Guiney, with a 
Preface by Agnes Repplier. Two Vols. Illustrated. New York, 1926: 


Harper and Brothers. 


Born in 1861, near Boston, Louise Imogen Guiney died in 1920, at 
Chipping Campden, England. As poet she first won the fine distinction 
that attaches to her name. Her prose reenforced the author’s title to a 
critical esteem pitched securely above the surface gusts of favor. Very 
regrettably, her books are partly out of print, and partly unprinted to this 
day. “The only books of mine I would have discoverable at all,’ she 
wrote in 1915, “are ‘Happy Ending’ [collected verse], ‘Patrins,’ and the 
three monographs on Henri de la Rochejaquelein . . . , Robert Emmet, and 
Blessed Edmund Campion.” “Patrins,” a prose miscellany, contains that 
masterpiece of essay writing, “The Precept of Peace,” and the “Inquir- 
endo,” a sparkling conversation on the Merry Monarch. “Happy Ending” 
is a winnowed selection, comprising “the less faulty half,” to quote the 
modest Preface, “of all the author’s published verse.” The singer was not 
yet forty when, with magisterial finality, she decreed this term of song. 
Her years yet in store were wholly given to critical and historical studies 
revolving around her peculiar field of seventeenth century England. Fruit 
of those years hangs yet to be gathered in the biographical and critical 
study of Henry Vaughan, Welsh poet of the school of Herbert, a collabora- 
tion with Miss Gwenllian E. F. Morgan, and in “Recusant Poets,” a Catholic 
anthology, which is in part by Fr. Geoffrey Bliss, S.J. Miss Guiney’s 
literary record is one of concentrated fidelity to the severest principles 
of artistic and scholarly perfection. “Happy Ending,” alone, must secure 
to her a lasting succession of covetable readers, such readers as have in 
them tinder for ethereal fire. 

To her friends, however, Miss Guiney’s name was a talisman of perfec- 
tion in arts higher and harder even than those of poetry and of liberal 
prose. Glimpses of a spirit of rich interiors and of gay, outbreaking 
radiances, were vouchsafed us, after her passing, in the intimately fine 
portraiture of Alice Brown’s, “Louise Imogen Guiney” (New York, 1921), 
and in the valuable repository of Guineana by E. M. Tenison, “Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Her Life and Works,” (London, 1923). One could trace 
with confidence here the right proportion between the idealism of Miss 
Guiney’s expression as artist and that of her inmost life: a spirit of vibrant 
energy took the same soaring flight throughout. 

To all who had ever struck into the rich vein of such a life and such an 
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art, the publication of the “Letters” in two generous volumes was a most 
welcome event. In the Auburndale home, near Boston, and especially at 
Oxford, where, by a law of spiritual gravitation, Miss Guiney afterward 
found her center of rest, her life had been gratefully and almost cloistrally 
immune from the bustling intrusions of the world. “I suppose a flair for 
publicity,” she wrote approvingly of a gifted friend,, “would strike him as 
rowdy.” Letters of one who receded from that flair so sensitively as she, 
might be counted on to have the special fineness and the full sincerity re- 
served to those who “love not to be biographized.” The point of honor, 
withal, inherent in the publication of such personal and private documents, 
was guaranteed by the supervision of Miss Grace Guiney, cousin and col- 
league and “great chum” of Louise. She has earned our gratitude. 

The collection opens with three or four letters to illustrate a girlhood 
consciousness of brave promise in which there was no splash of disquieting 
precocity. In chronologic sequence, Auburndale letters fill most of the 
first volume; English, and especially Oxford letters, the second. 

There is no need of misunderstanding Miss Guiney’s feeling for cultural 
England, England of the old university tradition; but it stands in the fore- 
front of her personality, and warrants our attention. There were reasons, 
notwithstanding her unabated love of country, to make return to America a 
distressing thought to her: 

I can’t go home [she wrote in 1903 to a friend in Boston]: it gives me the most 
genuine and involuntary fit of trembling to think of it, much as I long for the faces 
of my friends. The pace at which everything goes there, the noises, the publicity, 
the icicles, the mosquitoes, the extreme climatic conditions,—I am not equal to 
face them now; and I fall back, as on and into, a mossy bank, to the peace, the 
utter simplicity, the anonymity of my life in England, and feel that I cannot give 
it up, and more, that I have actually some right to it. (II, 90.) 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford, with its precious wealth of manuscripts, 
was, in a compendious sense, Miss Guiney’s right to live in England. It was 
the soil in which the literary passions of a lifetime had perfect root-room. 
“A bomb on the Bodleian,” she wrote, in the days of the German air-raids, 
“and certainly my life, for one, would be worth little thereafter” (II, 204.) 
Advantages in point of health and economy were important, as more than 
one reference proves; but it was the mind’s necessities that made Oxford 
her natural home. 


*Good fortune met the reviewer in a little sheaf of unpublished letters of Miss Guiney, 
lent by a friend, whose kindness is thus accountable for a number of items here put 
to use. 
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Her Americanism— it would be an excessive paradox to defend it— 
could not possibly have been of the noisy sort; but it had conscious intent: 

You know that it is clearly our mission, [she wrote to George Norton Northrop] 
the mission of us Americans in England, to beat down (by what we are and be- 
lieve, not by what we say) the too callous spirit of caste and custom which has 
come upon the Old World. It takes patience and delicacy to stand effectively 
against it, while you are, so to speak, a guest. It cannot be doubted that we have 
very much to learn here; but just as surely, we have that one thing to sow and 
teach. (II, 116-7.) 

The greatest significance of the letters, biographically, is their revelation 
of the stubborn fight, never really remitted, the poet of so delicate a lyre, 
the essayist of so witty a charm, the student of such absorbed ideals, had to 
wage against the inroads of poverty. The three years in the Auburndale 
postoffice are described by her editor in a tersely expressive phrase: “a 
singularly harrassing and difficult experience.” The later years were not so 
consistently bad as that; but every vicissitude is a crisis to one who under- 
takes to live on the earnings of a pen irrevocably consecrate to austere 
ideals. One feels the weight of gathering frustration again and again dur- 
ing all the English years: literary taskwork, never venal, but no less ex- 
hausting, must be patiently endured until there should be scope for better 
things; meantime the more creative years were lost; and the power of pro- 
ductive research that remained to the end had perforce to suffer long sus- 
pense from every chosen enterprise. 

Only for cause did Miss Guiney give expression to these things, and 
rarely. Clement Shorter, to whom many of the best letters are written, had 
hurt her by some bantering reproach or other: 

I want you, and Dora [Sigerson Shorter] too, to be gentle with me. You are 
free folk, happy in being able to work out your ideals, to write, to move about, to 
keep in touch with life and art. I have gone for the last six years [the letter is 
of 1913] from one disappointment and heartbreak to another; I have been thwarted 
in every single thing I hoped to do... (II, 193.) 

“Goodbye,” that letter closes, “and my love to Dora, at the end of a confes- 


sional script not very typical of...L. I. Guiney.” 

More than one storm of physical and of economic distress had broken 
over her between 1913 and the date of a letter— the De Profundis of these 
blithe volumes— to her cousin Grace. “Dearest Child,” she writes, and 
presently opens her heart: 

Nov. 11 was a black day in a week of much depression; nor have I been able 


to shake the depression off; and I have vowed, to shame myself, if not to dissipate 
it, that I would tell you... My head and heart are paralysed. I have written 
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seventy-odd letters about a house to go to, in vain; and spent over £5 on advertise- 
ments, in vain,—which hurts because it is borrowed money, and because I have 
but £3.4.0 left and cannot borrow again. And time passes and passes, and my work, 
or what was and yet could be my work, the one thing for which I have constant 
passion, lies untouched, week after week, month after month. Many drastic schemes 
come into my head. One is to sell or pawn all here in the spring, and go off 
alone, far away. As a choice of workhouses (I’m not joking) I prefer an American 
one ... Adhaesit anima mea ad pavimentum. I am a failure, a wastrel, and not 
one of all my books worth £1 per annum to me. You must forgive all this outburst. 

Be jolly sure (1) it goes into no ear but yours; and (2) that J will never forgive 

you if in any way whatever you lift a finger to alter things. (II, 243-4.) 

Within a fortnight of this letter, which leaves one dumb for very awe, 
Miss Guiney wrote a note of appreciation to Professor Charles Mills Gayley 
on his study of Francis Beaumont. The recipient has spoken of this gener- 
ous and discriminating and perfectly spontaneous message in terms one 
gladly sets against the sable background of that other document. 

[It was] the most sympathetic and understanding tribute I have ever received 
from poet or critic—and she was both. It encouraged me tremendously. Her lists 
of misprints and suggestions for a new edition, and her summary from the Re- 
cusant Rolls ... are of invaluable assistance. (II, 246-7.) 

Was not her character of heroicity all compact, to be capable of so graci- 
ous a gesture in so crushed an hour? Her soldier father, her preux cheva- 
lier, who wrote to his daughter at school, “If you fail, I fail in you,” would 
have stood at salute before her spirit that day. 

The last year of her life had months of happy work once more, and saw 
the completion, in manuscript, of “Recusant Poets.” The last date in the 
“Letters” is July the 29th, three months before the end. There were hard 
trials in the interval, culminating in the return of an illness that had given 
serious concern four years before. The best solace of the last days was the 
unflagging ministration of her cousin and “great chum”, who lived at her 
side from September to All Souls’ Day, when she died. 


A phrase was dropped in an earlier paragraph about the right proportion 
between Miss Guiney’s utterance and her life. It is altogether profitable to 
reenforce that here: for this is the truth that throws into strongest relief the 
blundering fatuity there would be in connecting failure with her name: 

To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall. 


This, from the first poem in “Happy Ending,” is really the dominant theme 
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of Miss Guiney’s verse. One could cite a dozen instances. Touchingly 
lovely is its recurrence in “The Colour-Bearer”: 

Ah, not to brave Thy censure 

But win Thy smile of light, 

My heart of misadventure 

Will end in the losing fight, 

And lie out yonder, wattled with wounds 

from left to right. 

One misses the point of an exceptionally consistent life if one fails to see 
in the writer of these lines, and of the “Letters”, a victor crowned with the 
oak no less than with the laurel. 

In the scale of Miss Guiney’s attachments, only her faith ranked higher 
than her art. The Faith was so deeply personal to her—so blent into the 
marrow of her bones—that she could wonder grievedly when her friend, 
Bliss Carman, thought her love of the beauty of nature a pagan trait: 

Would I might eradicate whatever in A Roadside Harp led him into so queer a 
conclusion! ... I am sure I can conceive of no beauty, even in the natural world, 
quite apart from Divine Grace: but who can guess that [she too deprecatingly 
adds] from the Hedonist stuff I write? (I. 234.) 

One understands Bliss Carman’s idea, and Alice Brown’s—for she en- 
dorses it; but, for all that, “pagan” is not le mot juste in speaking of Miss 
Guiney. Not just because she could say with so witty a truthfulness, 
“Scratch me, and you find—the Jook of Norfolk!”; not just because she 
wrote with her best verve the life of Campion, and with a flash of special 
fire “Martyrs’ Memorial.” One comes nearer to the point by noting how 
the accent of the Miserere finds unforced entrance to “An Outdoor Litany,” 
a poem in which her feeling for nature is at the peak. But it is to the 
whole ground of that criticism, plausible as it is, and perfectly sympathetic 
in intent, one should like to plead exception. A Catholic believes—shall 
one try to say it in a word?—and therefore the Catholic artist believes, 
that everything is good save sin: why need he cast a cipher C-R-E-D-O into 
every essay and every song? It is worked often into Miss Guiney’s page, 
with all the delicacy native to her art. With the least allowance made for 
imaginative moods, there is not a line that need be set at variance with it. 

Yet even Miss Repplier, who writes the admirable preface to the “Let- 
ters”, is bound to have that “verbal burr”—it is Miss Guiney’s protesting 
phrase—stick fast! Since Plato was philosopher enough to discourse ex- 
cellently well on the cardinal virtues, a poem which praises one of them is 
pagan verse! Christianity transplanted all the virtues to her good garden- 
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soil; and her botanists succeeded to the terms of Plato’s useful scheme; but 
the poet of “A Talisman” had small reverence, on her own avowal, for a 
merely natural ethic: “Stoicism,” she dubbed it, “Socratism, Marcus Aure- 
lianism.” (I, 140.) 

In a day when much brilliant talent snarls itself in a crazy revolt against 
the laws of its own perfection, one cherishes this record of a life most true 
to the great traditions. “What a thing you have done,” she exclaims, in a 
letter to the Meynells, at the time of Francis Thompson’s death, “for Eng- 
land and for the Faith! and what benedictions will lie in wait for you, and 
dog your memory, centuries hence!” (II, 140.) She, too, has done her un- 
stinted and exquisite all for English letters and for the Faith, and has left a 
“treasurable” bequest. Of those who sacrificed their lives in the War, she 
said, “...one walks on always by their light now.” (II, 254.) Who are 
they—but one hopes they are many, nor all of them out of their Catholic 
schooldays yet—who will learn to walk on always by that light of hers? 

Epcar R. Smoruers, S. J. 


THe Lire anp Times oF Bishop ULLATHORNE. 1806-1889. Two Vols. 
By Cuthbert Butler O. S. B. London: Burns and Oates. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $8.50. 

As a result of the Revival of last century, it is already true that Catholics 
in England are more influential than their numbers would warrant, and 
even their numbers are slowly but certainly increasing. There is also in 
this revival a feature that should make special appeal to the Church histor- 
ian. Though English Catholics owe much to the Irish and to some Italian 
missionaries, the revival was definitely an English one. Hence the Catholic 
Church in England is probably destined to show marked superficial dif- 
ferences from the same Church elsewhere; its devotional practices, its man- 
ner of preaching, its controversial difficulties, and much of its social and 
parochial organization will naturally betray their English origin and cir- 
cumstances. As another example of the value of a knowledge of recent 
Catholic history in England, we may mention the interest shown in English 
religious affairs by Catholics of other countries—an interest, be it said, not 
always well-informed. Therefore any book telling satisfactorily of the 
movement that brought the Church in England to its present condition must 
be of importance. It should help those in England to understand them- 
selves better—always a useful lesson; and it may help foreigners to know 
more accurately the peculiar difficulties of the Catholics in England. 

This book of Abbot Butler’s is yet another invaluable collection of facts 
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of this Catholic revival. But unlike the earlier lives it is really more than 
a collection. Reading it, especially in the light of these earlier lives, we 
can gather from the mass of information, in itself often trivial, a guiding 
principle to direct us through the period. It is of course trite to say that 
the main Catholic question last century was whether the new converts could 
be blended with the old Catholics to make a united body. But this book 
helps us to see better the groups among the Catholics, and to understand to 
whom was mainly due the fusion that has taken place. But before discus- 
sing this, something must be said of the persons concerned. It is of course 
an unpleasant task to revive the quarrels of good men, and to expose before 
an audience, many of whom are hostile, and others coldly indifferent, the 
little weaknesses of our heroes. It is still more unpleasant when, as here, 
the ashes of controversy are yet warm. Many still alive knew the great 
Churchmen under discussion, and knowing them loved them; these will 
naturally be even now partisans. It was then no easy task Abbot Butler 
set himself, but on the whole he has been amazingly successful. Occasion- 
ally indeed he allows himself a comment that is regrettable. Thus he writes 
once of Ullathorne, Manning and Newman; “Three old men, all of them 
past eighty, two of whom had been quarrelling over the third for a quarter 
of a century; and the last talk of these two developed into a heated argu- 
ment over the long-standing bone of contention!” This, though it lacks 
the brilliance of Strachey, has too much of his spirit to be acceptable from 
the Abbot. Fortunately, these lapses are rare. Usually the story of all 
these wretched quarrels, at times apparently so trivial, but fundamentally 
so vital because of the real, though often hidden issues at stake, has been 
told with candor indeed, but also with sympathy and reverence. In spite 
of this, many resenting the exposure of the pettinesses that marred the 
leaders they once followed, will condemn the Abbot. This is perhaps more 
true of Manning than of others. That great man had beyond all doubt a 
petty side, arising apparently from the vehemence with which he believed, 
not in himself, but in his ideas, a vehemence that seems at times almost to 
imply that he thought himself inspired. Hence in the heat of controversy 
almost any word or deed not actually unjust, even though incredibly mean, 
seems to have been considered legitimate warfare. Yet while this weakness 
is very manifest in the Abbot’s account, none of the earlier lives give one so 
clear an impression of Manning’s essential greatness. If those who knew 
and loved him are pained by the retelling of some episodes not altogether 
creditable, let them be consoled by the thought that a fair-minded reader, 
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even if he starts with a prejudice against their hero, will be unable to keep 
that prejudice with undiminished vigor to the end. Vaughan also and even 
Wiseman are seen here at their worst; Vaughan in the insolence of youth, 
Wiseman in the feebleness and timidity of age; but to each is full justice 
done ultimately. Errington is perhaps the hardest served; his narrow ob- 
stinacy, his impossibly correct attitude to superiors, his severity, akin in its 
legality to injustice, are all ruthlessly depicted; but the other side is given 
fair hearing, and Canon Rymer is allowed to give testimony to Errington’s 
loyalty, practical ability, straightforward humility and ascetic devotion 
to duty. 


It is when writing of his own hero, and of that hero’s friend, Cardinal 
Newman, that Abbot Butler will be most suspect to many; yet it is here 
precisely that he most deserves praise as a historian. Ullathorne indeed 
is already so well-known in his superb “Autobiography” and in his letters, 
that few will object to the Abbot’s evident admiration. But of that strange 
man John Henry Newman it is always difficult to write. It is often said 
that in spite of the intellectual greatness and real holiness that made him 
so attractive, his abnormal sensitiveness and his very refinement made him 
almost femininely cattish in private life. The facts of his life however tend 
to correct and explain this; not only in this book, but in more hostile ac- 
counts also, to a close observer Newman appears a man sensitive indeed, but 
tried beyond the ordinary by unwarranted suspicions, often due to the bung- 
ling of superiors, and still more often to the failure of blunter minds to 
understand his subtle simplicity. For his was essentially a simple and 
straightforward mind. He was at his best when, as in the “Development 
of Christian Doctrine,” he applied a simple and almost evident principle to 
confused or subtle difficulties. But joined to his own clear apprehension 
of the evident was a lucid realization of almost all possible objections. 
Rarely however, was he bewildered by these difficulties, even when the 
answer to them escaped him. Thus, though the truths of Revelation were 
never even obscured in his mind, he was able to enter into the minds of 
opponents, foresee and even invent subtle difficulties, answer them some- 
times subtly, but usually by the aid of his firm grasp on known truth. This 
ability won the gratitude of those tortured with doubts, and is part of the 
secret of his fascination, but it led to grave suspicion from those whose 
minds were more positive, more legal, who thought that difficulties, even 
intellectual, were best answered by assertions that made a voluntary rather 
than a mental appeal. 
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Yet around Newman, English Catholic history of the nineteenth century 
turns. Manning’s most ardent admirers must admit that much of his energy 
was spent in an ultimately unsuccessful fight against Newman’s influence. 
Even Wiseman, perhaps as Butler suggests, the greatest of them all, was 
largely busied about Newman. Whether we like it or not, Newman is the 
central figure. The main issue was as stated—could Catholics and con- 
verts be fused? But as we see in this work, the question could be more de- 
fined—was Errington or Ullathorne to represent the Catholics, Manning or 
Newman the converts? If Errington and Manning were to be the repre- 
sentatives, fusion would have been almost a miracle, certainly a marvel, of 
submission and humility for one or the other. Fortunately Ullathorne and 
Newman were the true spokesmen, and their friendship was symbolic of the 
union that was taking place and growing stronger daily; and thus that 
friendship becomes the key to a true understanding of the period. It is 
perhaps the chief merit of this book that, though the Abbot following the 
tradition of Catholic biography, has made a painstaking collection of facts 
and has therefore often given facts of no value to general history, he has so 
told his story that we are able to construct an intelligible synthesis. With 
Emancipation and the religious revivals at Cambridge and at Oxford, the 
small body of Catholics was faced with the serious problems of coping with 
unwonted liberty and receiving unexpected and domineering recruits. Wise- 
man first understood the possibilities of the new movements, and his large 
mind saw the vision splendid of an England Catholic once again. But as 
converts came with the greatest religious genius of England at their head, 
and thus vindicated Wiseman, they brought with them new difficulties that 
finally proved too much for the aging and ailing leader. His work was 
done; the idea had been conceived; the proclamation issued; the welcome 
given. But now came the fight. 


Before speaking of it we must refer to the excellent way in which the 
ordinary life of the Church—preaching, teaching, etc——was carried on. 
Parochial and diocesan organization is again a matter largely of routine, 
about which there is no discussion. All this regular work was done and 
done on the whole admirably. The great protagonists themselves, whether 
as preachers, teachers, priests, bishops, did their full share of this necessary 
but humdrum work. As Butler makes clear, Ullathorne in particular did 
more than magnificently in diocesan organization. But beyond this daily 
routine in the realm of policies, there was a great fight. Errington with 
his uninspired ability, stands for the unyielding conservatism that had to be 
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broken. Yet in view of the unbridled enthusiasm of many extremists, it 
must be admitted that a brake was needed; and this Errington and those he 
stood for supplied. Manning with more judgment than many of his fel- 
lows was the real leader of the party of development. Obviously this 
policy had its part to play, and indeed at the time was the right policy. 
Abbot Butler is surely right when he says that it was fortunate that Man- 
ning not Ullathorne, was made Archbishop. The Church needed not only 
courageous leadership but a directing policy so enthusiastic as to be almost 
fanatical. Conservatism, if not overcome, would have checked any develop- 
ment; but it could not be overcome by mere sweet reason. Enthusiasm was 
essential. Without it, we can safely say, there would have been little or no 
development. Between these two extremes stood symbolically the friendship 
of Ullathorne and Newman; and the future was with the friends. Without 
the greatness of Manning they would have accomplished little; there would 
have been at a crucial point, almost a stand-still. Still, necessary and ex- 
cellent as was the work of enthusiasm, there had to be formed a body of 
men more moderate, more balanced, to carry on when enthusiasm reached 
its inevitable end. This body could only result from the fusion of the two 
parties, and of this fusion the two friends stood spokesmen and agents. 
Here we have the main achievement of Ullathorne’s life in his own country. 
He was not like Errington, a brake on convert zeal; but he was its master. 
Steady, wise and practical he summed up in himself the best of the old 
Catholicism, and taught it to the newcomers. He acted constantly as a 
peacemaker, thereby preventing disaster. In spite, or perhaps because of 
his own strong character and fine record as a fighter, he must be honored 
chiefly as a reconciler. 


It would however be unfair to Ullathorne and to his biographer to leave 
the impression that it was his long life as a bishop that alone mattered. 
Before his acceptance of the episcopate he had already refused four offers. 
By the time he was thirty-four, he had done a life’s work in Australia. This 
is so well-known that it need only be mentioned. He played a great part, 
if not the chief, in breaking down the convict system. He was also the 
most efficient of the early organizers of the Australian church and one of its 
most successful champions. He started religious life in that country. Fin- 
ally he contributed powerfully to the success of the infant Association for 
the Propagation of the Faith. All this was done by the young man whose 
picture makes him look a pretty boy of twenty. Even in England, after the 
heroism of Australia, he was not content with the invaluable work already 
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mentioned. In England too, he fostered religious life; as priest and as 
bishop he contributed greatly to the sound establishment and development 
of clerical life; as preacher, controversialist, and devotional writer he has 
a record that would have contented most men. 

With this life’s story before us we may well assure Abbot Butler that he 
has secured his wish, and won for his hero a place among the great Vic- 
torians. But he has done more. He has made it clear that Ullathorne had 
succeeded wonderfully in the main business of a man’s life. He had grown 
in the knowledge and love of God so great, that as we close the record of 
this well-filled life, the strongest impression left is not that of his energy 
and external success, but of his holiness and deep spirituality. 


Henry Harrincton, M. A. 


TERCENTENARY History OF MaryLanp. Matthew Page Andrews. Four 
Vols. Chicago and Baltimore: The S. J. Clarke Publishing Company. 
The appearance of this monumental work has been looked forward to 

with the greatest interest in view of the approaching Tercentenary in 1934 

of the Founding of the Maryland Colony. Even those familiar with Mary- 

land history will be surprised at the wealth of new and interesting informa- 
tion, and the richness of the author’s narrative. Not only the early Colon- 
ial period, but the later pre-Revolutionary decades, the era of the Civil War, 

and in general the whole course of Maryland history up to 1866 receive a 

vivid and often dramatic treatment which ought to kindle a wide-spread in- 

terest in readers in every part of our country. The last three volumes, 

which contain largely biographical data, are outside of the History proper, 
and any future publication of the History is expected to be confined to the 
first volume alone. Neither time nor circumstances permitted the author 
to engage on a work of exhaustive, scientific research. The book is how- 
ever the result of a judicious assemblage of existing material, and is fitted 
for the average reader, as well as for the more serious student. The intelli- 
gent paragraphing, the separation of smaller topics into sub-chapters or 

“side-lights”, and the abundant illustrations add greatly to the attractive- 

ness of the work. A small map of Maryland, and a less ponderous format 

would improve a future edition. 

With these undoubted merits, coupled with the extraordinary timeliness 
of his subject, one regrets all the more that Prof. Andrews’ hand seems to 
have slipped in dealing with most popular phase of Maryland history, the 
vital question of Religious Tolerance, as Maryland’s chief contribution to 
our American civilization. 
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In those matters which by the common consent of Maryland historical 
students have now been practically removed from controversy, Prof. An- 
drews shows a fair judgment. He gives credit to the idealism of the first 
Lord Baltimore, while showing that certain practical considerations were 
carried as ballast in the Ark and Dove. He bestows a large share of credit 
for the realization of that ideal on the original Maryland Freemen them- 
selves: on the Catholics for their scrupulous interpretation of the principles 
involved, and to the Protestants of the type of Governor Stone for their 
loyalty to their Founder and to their companions in the great enterprise. 

Venturing however out of the field of well-known fact into a discussion 
of the principles underlying the events, Professor Andrews draws a sharp 
contrast between the ideals and actions of the Maryland Founders and the 
intolerance of “official” Christendom, both Protestant and Catholic. The 
Inquisition, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, etc., are brought into play to 
remind us of this “official” intolerance. In this of course he is simply in 
line with that conventional presentation of history, by which the acts of 
tolerant individuals are credited to the individuals, from Constantine to 
Michel L’Hopital and the Calverts, while the intolerant acts, whether of 
individuals or of groups, are laid to the door of the “official” Church, with- 
out regard for what truly official pronouncements are actually on record. 

Still more difficult is it to see just why the author, in the treatment of so 
highly controversial a question as the resistance offered by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries to the claims of the Proprietary, should seem to have departed 
from an original intention of marked fairness and even neutrality. 

In his preface, he takes pains to acknowledge that the “treatment of Mary- 
land history. .is crammed with the dynamite of religious, political and sec- 
tional differences”. For this reason, “the author has taken especial pains 
to submit all pertinent material to those of opposite inclinations and sym- 
pathies”, etc., in a word, to give a really objective presentation of the facts. 

In treating therefore this particular topic, which is associated with burn- 
ing questions of Church and State, private and public right, one would imag- 
ine that Professor Andrews would have contented himself with merely pre- 
senting the leading events and the main arguments of the contending par- 
ties in an objective, more or less documentary fashion, leaving it to his 
readers to interpret them according to their various views. For the ques- 
tions involved on a small scale between the second Lord Baltimore and the 
first missionaries of Maryland are not unrelated to those matters which are 
now convulsing Mexico. In doing so, he would have performed a lasting 
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service toward the good of the Tercentennial of Maryland in 1934. For 
any one man, no matter how eloquent, to obtain a general agreement of the 
divided public on those matters is impossible. But at least the public 
would learn what the dispute was about, and lovers of peace would know 
what topics might involve disagreement on matters other than mere historic 
data. 

Whatever might be the author’s own judgment of the case, the public cer- 
tainly deserves to know that however rudely or “contentiously” the cause 
may have been pleaded by individual missionaries, the Jesuits themselves 
have continued to regard the matter at issue, in the last analysis, not as a 
question of personal aggrandizement, nor a concern for a few acres more or 
less of tobacco-loam—(reculae, trifles, the Jesuit General called the material 
basis of the dispute)—but as an issue involving certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice and freedom, on which depend the very existence of all 
religious, educational and charitable foundations, of every kind whatsoever, 
for all future generations. 

Despite however of the contentious nature of the topic, it appears to Pro- 
fessor Andrews that only one judgment can be formed about it, which 
judgment he sets forth not once, but repeatedly, in no uncertain tones. For 
him (italics his own) 

The fact that Lord Baltimore so resolutely contended with perhaps the most 
powerful ecclesiastical order in his day, regardless of consequences, affords the 
most convincing evidence of his purpose to establish freedom of conscience; and, 
more particularly, to bring about the complete separation of Church and State, a 
consideration distinct from that of religious freedom and yet essentially a part of 
the toleration plan. His unalterable determination to establish this principle and 
his ultimate triumph may be said to constitute his chief title to eminence among 
the immortals. The pious Jesuit missionaries of the first half of the seventeenth 
century were thinking in terms of the politico-religious customs of the medieval 
church: Baltimore, in terms of a new order far in advance of the custom of his age. 
Professor Andrews’ view as to what is meant by the separation of Church 

and State is summed up in his words (pp. 263-4): “Under the leadership 
of ‘Thomas Copley, Esq.’, the Jesuits strenuously objected to the Lord Bal- 
timore’s first code of laws, because of the intention of the Proprietary to 
subject the temporal affairs of the Church to the control of the Govern- 
ment”. Others besides the Jesuits objected to it too, and there will be ob- 
jections raised to such policies as long as the Christian conscience is un- 
willing to submit to the bureaucratic State. The words of that ancient 
champion of freedom, Thomas Cornwallis, of St. Mary’s City, “I love to 
bee the manager of my owne Affayres”, fill with alarm the Erastians and 
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Febronianists of all ages, when the affairs in question are to be managed in 
behalf of religion, charity or education. 

The long history of repressive measures against freedom of conscience 
running in crescendo from the time of the first Royal Governors to the 
American Revolution, is rather summarily treated, and the author complains 
of the intemperance of the “special discussions prepared by the priests and 
ministers of the various religious denominations concerned”. 

Unless this work, with so many solid merits of scholarship and style, can 
be somewhat revised in the interests of objectivity, we are compelled to say 
that the Tercentenary History of Colonial Maryland remains still to be 
written. 

Joun La Farce, S. J. 


Gop anp Reason. By William J. Brosnan, S. J., Ph. D. New York: Ford- 
ham University Press, 1924. 

Gop AND INTELLIGENCE. By Fulton J. Sheen, M. A., Ph. D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. 

Gott. Von Erich Przywara, S.J. K6ln: Oratoriums Verlag, 1926. 
Ideas are representative of realities which exist outside of the mind or 

can exist. Combining ideas by affirmation or separating them by nega- 


tions we form judgments. The proper combination of judgments finally 
gives us a legitimate process of right reasoning. 

Ideas, judgments and reasoning are sources of infallible knowledge. If 
the thing represented by the idea is unchangeable, so must the picture evi- 
dently be, else it is a false representation. Hence, if God is unchangeable— 
and He can be proved to be so—the idea and truthful knowledge of Him 
must be unchangeable. All this is the reasoning of Scholastic Philosophy. 

But modern philosophy has turned this topsy turvy. Its general criticism 
of the concept is that it is “actually unsuited for life”. Why? Because it 
substitutes a symbol for the reality. The bridge, in other words, which 
connects the reality with the mind is unsafe. Life is movement. Now the 
concept solidifies movement. It breaks up what is continuous and succes- 
sive. It juxtaposes, like a motion picture machine, inanimate pictures that 
represent no action. The action obviously is extrinsically imposed by the 
machine, i.e, the mind. Because the concept breaks up the continuous into 
discrete parts it has an analytic, static character. Hence it is no truthful 
representation of life. Judgment is but a combination of concepts. Since 
the latter are not pictures of realities, judgments must be pronounced un- 
reliable. Reasoning, in turn, being a combination of faulty concepts and 
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judgments, “reason and analysis are blind gates leading to a morass of illu- 
sion” (Russell). Thus intelligence goes by the board. 

With intelligence God also disappears. The ideas of God entertained by 
modern philosophy are about as varied and as grotesque as the patches of 
a crazy quilt. There can be no static or unchangeable God; for that quali- 
ty is associated with death. Life is action, motion and change. Life on 
earth proves this. There is also no personal God in Heaven who created 
the universe, for the old notion of creation as applied to God is “in the 
same circle of ideas as the waving of a magician’s wand”; it is “the pro- 
duct of a childish fancy” and “hence has no place in serious thinking nor in 
a genuine religion” (A. Seth Pringle Pattison). Yes, one “philosopher” 
would go so far as to ”spit into the empty face” of a God who after creat- 
ing this world with its woes and miseries, sits enthroned in Heaven and 
takes pleasure in contemplating his suffering children. 

Modern evolution, too, is a companion of modern philosophy. The fun- 
damental principles of thought have become relative and changeable. Truth 
is relative and changeable as the winds. Yes, the very term is to be dis- 
carded, or, if retained, is to be identified with “works well” or “satisfies a 
conclusion”, in a word, with pragmatic truth. Hence God’s existence can- 
not be proved. All such attempted proofs are useless and antiquated. They 
have only historical value. We might continue to speak of God but he is 
not the God of the ancient Jews nor of medieval theology. He is a God 
in the making and in continual flux, advancing towards perfection through 
the evolution, first, of the universe, then of animal and finally of man. 
Thus the problem of God is rightly linked by Sheen and Brosnan with the 
problem of Intelligence. Materialism and the ancient God are incompati- 
ble. The new God sprang from the ashes of the old intelligence. “They 
cannot exist together, for this one (the new God) is an annihilation of the 
other.” Human intelligence is an image of God. To destroy the one is 


tantamount to destroying the other. 

Revelation, too, finds its place in modern philosophy. But for the 
modern philosopher God reveals himself in our experiences. Since these 
experiences are numerous, multiform and changeable, the very concept of 
God must be changeable. This religious experience is essentially an “emo- 
tion” or “feeling” or “sense of reality”. Hence proofs for God’s existence 
have no absolute value. They merely “make plain what, in a sense, is 
there and possessed by us all the time”. “Instinct leads, intelligence fol- 
lows”. “But”, asks the simple every day man, “if it is a matter of feeling, 
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why do all men not believe in God?” “Because”, answers the modern 
philosopher, “a man may be partially or wholly deity-blind, as he is stone- 
deaf, and may lack the emotional suggestibility and hence not be respon- 
sive”. The approach to God then is by way of the heart and not the mind. 
The experiences of the heart will vary with the system of modern philoso- 
phy every individual has espoused. A professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago states 18 reasons why we should have a new idea of God. 
Two will suffice for the sake of illustration. There has been a change of 
thought, he says, within the last 50 years in all subjects. Then, the old no- 
tion of God was obtained in an unscientific manner. 

A mind, trained in the philosophy of the Schoolmen and particularly in 
that of St. Thomas, seeks logical sequence of thought, consistency in prin- 
ciples and deductions and proofs of statements. These, however, it fails 
to find in the inconsistent and unreasonable vaporings of modern philoso- 
phy which holds them to be relics of the past and hence encumbrances on 
a victorious, triumphant march upward. Modern philosophers do not pro- 
fess to be consistent. They frankly admit that it is a sign of medievalism 
to be so. 

Following Bergson—and all modern anti-intellectualists rally under the 
standard of Henri Bergson—W. James gave up logic. He says: 

For my part I have found myself compelled to give up all logic fairly, squarely 
and irrevocably. Reality, life, experience, concreteness . . . exceed our logic, over- 
flow and surround it. A man’s vision is the great fact about him. Philosophy is 
the expression of man’s most intimate character and all definitions of the universe 
are but the deliberately adopted reactions of human character upon it. Philosophy 
is only a matter of passionate vision rather than logic—logic only finding reasons 
for the vision afterwards. 

Modern philosophy has dethroned Faith because, it maintained, Faith en- 
slaved Reason. But as a matter of fact the modern philosophers have de- 
throned Reason with Faith. They have left us nothing but a caricature of 
Reason. In place of sound philosophy we have a veritable Babylon, a city 
of error and confusion. They have destroyed the very principle of con- 
tradiction without which no philosophy of any kind can exist. For they 
will answer “yes” and “no” to the same question; as a believer “yes”, as a 
scientist or historian “no”; for faith they tell us contradicts science and 
history. To use another metaphor modern philosophy has put off the ex- 
perienced pilot, Tradition, thrown overboard compass and chart and then 
proudly sailed out of the sheltered and safe harbor of Faith with Ration- 
alism at the helm. 
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Poles apart from the sad, helpless, rudderless philosophy of this modern 
school is the teaching on God expounded in the three books listed at the 
head of this notice. Trained in the traditions of the great Schoolmen, and 
guided by those abiding, unequivocal principles of the “Prince of Philoso- 
phers”, St. Thomas Aquinas, these three learned authors bring us through 
solid, lucid, well-reasoned arguments to that unchanging, clear-cut concept 
of the God of the universe. 


“To help to counteract in some measure”, writes Fr. Brosnan, “the 
deadly influence especially on religion and morality of this fundamentally 
false (modern) philosophy, the present work was planned. Its aim is to 
establish the existence of the reason-proved, personal God, who has been 
rejected with mockery by modern philosophy.” (p. 11) Dr. Sheen, too, 
and Fr. Przywara in their books grapple with this same philosophy which 
“has arbitrarily set aside reason” and “emphatically turned its face away 
from it.” 

Fr. Przywara’s book is made up of five lectures and is published as Vol. 
XVII in the collection of “Catholic Thought”. In these lectures the author 
has shown how men, from the earliest time down to our own day, have 
been striving, under a really natural impulse, to satisfy their craving for a 
clearer, surer knowledge of God. The many, different attempts made to 
explain the existence and nature of God are reviewed and evaluated. A cop- 
ious bibliography, added by way of appendix, will be very helpful to all 
who wish to study the problem of God in philosophy. 


Fr. Brosnan is the teacher in the classroom, crystal clear. He treats his 
subject as a scholar, who has read widely and thoroughly mastered its 
problems. He establishes the reason-proved existence of God in the usual 
scholastic way with thesis, arguments and difficulties. The teleological 
argument is developed at great length, happily illustrated from the phy- 
siological nature of man and beast. The book is not hampered by numer- 
ous and cumbersome footnotes—it is a textbook for the classroom—and the 
boldfaced type and methodical arrangement of paragraphs set off the suc- 
cession of ideas with great clearness. 


While Fr. Brosnan’s book is primarily destined for the class-room, Dr. 
Sheen’s book is rather adapted for reading and private study. Two prob- 
lems, closely allied and surely very vexing to the modern mind, are the 
existence of God and the spirituality of the soul. It is these two problems 
that Dr. Sheen discusses in his book, in an easy style that should make a 
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wide appeal. His book, like that of Fr. Brosnan, is rich in quotations 
drawn from modern authors mainly of Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Pur H. Burkett, S. J. 


La PurLosopuie Au Moyen Ace. Etienne Gilson. Paris: Payot. 

THe Key To THE Stupy or St. THomas. By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Francesco 
Olgiati, D.D., Ph.D. Translated by the Rev. John S. Zybura, St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.25. 

For all the present day talk about the conflict between religion and science, 
we venture to think that the two fields of knowledge most in need of clari- 
fication are history and philosophy. The tradition upon which any civili- 
zation stands based is in large measure formulated thought, as well as 
thought implicitly embodied in institutions, whether natural or positive. 
In either case it is thought that in its development has been subjected to the 
vicissitudes of history, hence the necessity of constantly sifting it in the 
light of sound principles and of experience in order to ascertain what is 
perennially true from what may be misleading in its effect inasmuch as it 
was originally the result of undue influence brought to bear in the past. 
Much of our confusion in regard to the Western tradition in civilization 
may be attributed to ignorance of what happened in the fourteenth century, 
an historical epoch that still stands out as something of a No Man’s Land 
across whose waste the traditionalist and the modernist may, in a sense, 
be seen to gaze at each other in a spirit of opposition. 

Professor Gilson has made a momentous contribution to the solution 
of this problem in the present day intellectual world in so far as he has 
summed up in this little book the results of many separate researches made 
in the very complex field of medieval thought, and expounded this as one 
connected and comprehensible whole. At each stage in the historical 
development we are shown what the problem was with which the leading 
minds found themselves confronted and what their method of approach was, 
as well as the spirit that actuated them in their endeavor to reach a solu- 
tion. The author, moreover, shows a rare insight in his ability to fasten 
upon those very points in his subject which the modern and un-Catholic 
mind invariably misses when dealing with the thought of a thoroughly 
Catholic age. It is scarcely possible for any brought up in the Protestant 
tradition of what constitutes religion to appreciate how thoroughly men in 
the Middle Ages looked upon Christianity as a fact and not a theory, much 
less a mere mood. The Church dispensed doctrine addressed to the in- 
tellect as well as the heart and will, but she did so as a witness to the 
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truth, speaking with authority. Authority, as a consequence, held a pre- 
dominant place in the medieval culture. 

This, of course, by the modern has been assumed to constitute the weak 
point in the intellectual achievement of the Middle Ages, but the assumption 
is based on ignorance. As Gilson points out, “We have almost wholly 
lost sight of the difference there was to the minds of the Middle Ages be- 
tween the authority of men and that of God” (p.170). Certainly very 
much more was exacted from those who professed to teach or propound 
their ideas than is the case today, when credulity has become nowhere more 
rampant than among the so called educated. Faith, from the first days 
of Christianity, was an intellectual certainty, something incomprehensible 
to the modern, for whom it has become no more than an emotional urge 
inferior in quality to the exact processes in ratiocination, or reason as un- 
derstood by the mathematician. It is this misapprehension, for instance, 
on the part of the modernist, that has led him to read into the philosophical 
statements of the early Christian writers a syncretistic attempt to adapt 
Christianity to earlier pagan notions, instead of a process of assimilation 
whereby the truth as previously discovered was subsumed under some 
Christian concept of faith such as the distinctive Christian idea of creation. 


This attitude of mind is evidenced in Gilson’s account as lasting down to 
the time of St. Anselm, who gave expression to it in the well-known saying, 
“Credo ut intelligam.” Faith being definitely considered as a form of 
knowledge, it is readily understood how Platonism as made over by St. 
Augustine should have maintained the hold it did on the medieval mind 
down to the time of St. Thomas, and how, far from precluding the exercise 
of sound reason, as is so generally and ignorantly supposed, it gave rise 
te an intellectual activity which compares only with that of the Greeks. 
Scotus Erigena was among the first to take up the problem of the relation 
of reason to authority, but in this his aim, as Gilson shows, is anything 
but that attributed to him by those who insist on finding the seeds of the 
Reformation latent in every intellectual effort of the Middle Ages, on the 
blind assumption that it was this disastrous event that first introduced free- 
dom of thought into Europe. It was the human authority of the Fathers 
and not the authority of the Revelation as propounded by the Church that 
he subordinated to reason. 

Again, St. Anselm, in his noted proof of the existence of God, starts with 
the idea of God as supplied by faith, and ends conformably to his method 
with the intelligent grasp of that which faith supplies. St. Thomas in 
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time was to criticize this and long before Kant show its inadequacy from 
the point of view of philosophy, while supplying in its place the perfectly 
satisfactory proof a posteriori which Descartes and Kant ignored. But 
the important fact is that St. Anselm’s point of departure was not that of 
Descartes, which Kant assumed to be the traditional ground for proving 
God’s existence. As Gilson says; 

The philosophy of St. Anselm does not constitute a complete system, but it can 
be said that the spirit of St. Anselm contained virtually the whole philosophical specu- 
lation of which Thomism was to represent the full development. What is most lacking 
in this doctrine, with its vigorous thought and fine expression, is a theory of man 
supplementary to and in accord with the theory it gives us of God. 

Abelard, in turn, did not intend to substitute reason for authority. He 
assimilated the Aristotelian doctrine of knowledge more thoroughly than 
his contemporaries, but the spirit that actuated him was characteristic of 
his time in that he could not abide the thought that Christianity was in any 
way opposed to the thinkers and poets of ancient times, and instead of pagan- 
izing Christianity he succeeded, as far as he went, in Christianizing antiq- 
uity. With the solution of the problem of the universals there begins a 
clear demarcation of the proper and independent realm of reason as dis- 
tinguished from faith, which furnished the basis for the definite distinction 
between philosophy and theology introduced by Albert the Great and main- 
tained with such marvellous accuracy by St. Thomas. What is not suffi- 
ciently known or appreciated is the point very emphatically made by Gil- 
son. In this respect both Albert and St. Thomas were innovators. It was 
they and not the eighteenth century tinkers in philosophy who liberated 
reason, but they did so with that sense of reality which characterizes their 
genius, in virtue of which they were able to maintain reason clearly within 
its own domain. 

But Thomism did not stand alone, though it is clearly seen in retrospect 
to loom forth in all its adequacy as the most stupendous synthesis of phil- 
osophic thought ever achieved by one human mind. It was perhaps too 
vast and too deep for the times in which it first appeared. Or it may be 
that the political and social disturbances that overtook Europe so soon 
after St. Thomas’ death robbed men’s minds of that calmness and specula- 
tive insight required for mastering a system which because of its intimate 
realism is scarcely intelligible unless studied as a whole. 

Contemporary with St. Thomas and as forming part of what may be 
called the scholastic movement was the attempt being made by the Fran- 
ciscans and especially St. Bonaventure to develop the Augustinian tradi- 
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tion with its emphasis on the affective element in human thought, yet in such 
a manner as to meet the intellectual and religious demands of the time. 
Hence St. Bonaventure attempted to synthesize Aristotle and Plato and to 
sacrifice either, as Gilson points out, is to forget one of the two aspects 
of human nature. But in the effort to maintain that the Divine ideas or 
eternal reasons are the source of our knowledge, St. Bonaventure left the 
door open to the later rift in human psychology, and furnished the grounds 
for the intellectual confusion of the fourteenth century. He is opposed 
to the theory of innate ideas, and holds that the senses are necessary to the 
intellect for the attainment of all knowledge which is not that of self and 
of God. In so far as philosophy with him was rather a means for ampli- 
fying the data of faith, he inclined to reduce reason to a merely instrumental 
function. Henry of Ghent, on the other hand, insisted on the superiority 
of the will over the intellect, while Hugh of St. Victor, at an earlier 
period had held with Descartes that things are just because God willed 
them so. Outside of the scholastic movement there was the Averroistic 
school with its theory of the double truth. The influence of this on Siger 


of Brabant and the agreement of Franciscan thought with Jewish thought is 
brought out and illustrated by Gilson, thus showing the tendencies with 
which Thomism had to contend. 


There was a fourth movement in philosophy, with its center at Oxford, 
namely, that of experimental philosophy, fostered by Robert Grossetete and 
the Franciscans, among whom Roger Bacon stands out most prominently. 
From the point of view of Thomism the movement started by Duns Scotus 
must be considered as a decline. But in so far as he introduced at Oxford 
the mathematical and scientific ideal of Robert Grossetete and of Francis- 
can Augustinianism and prepared the way for Occam, he foreshadows in 
more than one respect the spirit of modern philosophy. The sum of his bane- 
ful influence upon subsequent thought lies in the fact that he introduced a 
discrepancy in what is properly to be called demonstration on the basis of 
reason. This still lies at the root of practically all modern confusion in 
philosophy, and accounts for the present day undue subordination of phil- 
osophy to experimental science, which, as Gilson shows, began with the 
school of Occam. 

These in brief are but some of the important points made in Prof. Gil- 
son’s contribution. In his summary at the end we are reminded that we 
owe to the Middle Ages the idea of a universal society based on the common 
acceptance of truth, and that it was the Middle Ages that really vindicated 
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the rights of reason long before modern times. If much has been done, 
as this little book shows, to recapture the fundamentally saner medieval out- 
look, much remains still to be achieved in the way of showing how the 
tradition was preserved and formed the core, as it were, of whatever is still 
solid and sound in Western civilization. The history of the revival of schol- 
asticism in the sixteenth and seventeenth century and its influence has still 
to be written. Then there is the need of adapting and applying this phil- 
osophy to the changed conditions and new problems of modern life. _Al- 
though much is already being done in this regard in Latin countries, and es- 
pecially in France, those in English-speaking countries capable of sharing in 
the movement are only just awakening to the fact of its existence. 


In the “Key to the Study of St. Thomas,” Mgr. Olgiati makes a survey of 
the teaching of the Angelic Doctor with a view to exposing the unity of his 
system and the secret of that unity in so far as it results from the peculiar 
synthetic method which he followed. The result is a singular achievement 
on the part of the author inasmuch as by this manner of approach to the 
thought of St. Thomas the reader of this little book is enabled to take in 
almost at a glance the comprehensiveness and solid realism of St. Thomas’ 
philosophy in all its aspects. The fact that he deals with this philosophy 
as a system should not, however, deter those who distrust all organized 
philosophic thought as something essentially unreal and artificial. This 
is a natural prejudice and suspicion of systematic philosophy due to the 
unsatisfactory attempts in modern times made especially by those who seek 
the philosophic solution of things in idealism. 

It is precisely the purpose of this work to show that the secret of the 
unity of St. Thomas is “being”, and the result of his synthetic method 
of reducing every problem to “being”. Of St. Thomas’ method in this 
respect as applied in Natural Theology Gilson has this to say: “By sup- 
posing the whole problem resolved and proceeding as though that which 
is best known in itself were equally so to our finite minds, we give to phil- 
osophy a synthetic exposition in which the complete accord with reality 
itself cannot be placed in doubt.” But “being” to the mind of St. Thomas 
is not something mysterious or obscure. _It is, on the contrary, what our 
mind knows best and grasps immediately in everything. In making it the 
basis of all philosophic thought, St. Thomas was not wholly original. As 
Mgr. Olgiati shows, from the pre-Socratic philosophers down to St. Aug- 
ustine, “being” and the science of “being” appear in one splendid develop- 
ment. Hence it is that St. Thomas, in the spirit of that sound tradition- 
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alism that so characterizes him, avoided that other pitfall into which modern 
philosophers invariably slip in the effort to be original. Far from repudi- 
ating the contributions of the past, St. Thomas draws on his predecessors 
from every quarter, yet tests their findings and criticizes their conclusions 
in the light of “being”. As this was grasped by St. Thomas (p. 42)— 


With the idea of “being” we form all the other metaphysical ideas, whose validity, 
therefore, is bound up with that of the idea of “being.” He who admits that we can truly 
say “something exists,” he who recognizes the objective validity of the initial notion of 
“being,” cannot raise the question as to the validity of the other ideas, for all are 


resolved into that one. 

This of course disposes of the many theories centering around the prob- 
lem of knowledge first raised by Descartes and rendered crucial by Kant. 

This is a point that needs to be called to the reader’s attention at the 
start, owing to the difficulty that arises when it is a matter of expressing 
St. Thomas’ thought. The difficulty is evidenced in the case of Mgr. 
Olgiati where he unavoidably makes use of the term “the idea of being” or 
“the notion of being” in a manner possibly misleading to those accustomed 
to think in terms, of a false severance between the concept and the object 
by which it is measured. How “being” thus furnished the basis for every 
part of St. Thomas’ vast system is admirably illustrated by the author under 
such headings as, “Being in the Metaphysics of St. Thomas,” “Being in the 
Theodicy of St. Thomas,” “Being in the other parts of Thomistic Phil- 
osophy” (such as logic, psychology, and ethics), “Being and the Intel- 
lectualism of St. Thomas”, and “Being in the Theology of St. Thomas.” 
These last two chapters are especially of importance inasmuch as the author 
disposes effectually of the many strictures ignorantly leveled at St. Thomas 
from the two contradictory standpoints that he was over-intellectual in the 
sense that he has given us a system of empty, static, cold abstractions wholly 
inadequate for the richness of reality in history, or, on the other hand, 
that he subordinated his philosophy to the purposes of theology. 

In conclusion to his book the author gives expression to the purpose 
that led to its composition. “My intention”, he says, “was to portray with 
scrupulous fidelity the soul of the Thomistic system, and show how, as com- 
pared with the later philosophies it furnishes the key for the solution of the 
fundamental problem on which depends the future of philosophic thought.” 
We think that any one who studies the book with care, for by the very nature 
of its subject matter it both demands and is deserving of no less, will lay 
it down with a conviction that the author has fully achieved his purpose. 


In giving us this translation Fr. Zybura is to be commended for the excel- 
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lence of his work especially inasmuch as those who have attempted it will 
appreciate how difficult it is to express scholastic thought in English termi- 
nology. By placing this important work within the reach of many unable to 
read it in the original he has done great service in an important cause as all 
will admit who are in a position to realize how much scholasticism has to 
offer towards the solution of our many and vexing modern problems. 
Mooruouse F. X. Mitrar 5S.J. 
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